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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
fxrst time in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-tiy-state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made» The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (num&ers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
and algebra and functions). In Idaho, 2,716 students in 101 public 
schools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Idaho eighth-graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the West region of the United States and 
the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments), presents 
the average proficiency separately for the five content areas, and 
summarizes the performance of subpopulations (race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' educational level, and gender)* To provide a 
context for the assessment data, participating students, their 
mathematics teachers, and principals completed questionnaires which 
focused on: instructional content (curriculum coverage, amount of 
homework); delivery of math instruction (availability of resources, 
type); use of calculators; educational faacJcground of teachers; and 
conditions facilitating math learning (e*g*, hours of television 
watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math scale, Idaho students had an 
average proficiency of 272 compared to 261 nationwide. Many fewer 
students (ldaho-15%; U.S. -12%) appear to have acquired reasoning and 
^ problem solving sJcills. (JJK/CRW) 
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What is The Nation^s Report Card ? 



THE NATION S REPORT CARD, the NaluMal Axscssmcnt of l-duLatumai Pr\)ga»ss (NAHPh is the only nationally rcprcsontalivc ami 
continuing asscssnicnl of wluit Ame^ca^ students km)w and can do m variiMs subjtvt areas. Since 1%^. assessments have been amductcd 
periodieally in reading, mathematics, science, wniing. history/ge^>graphy. and oihcv fields. By making objective infomiatmn on student 
pcrtontiance available to pi>lieymaker* at the national, slate, and local levels. NAHP is an iniegral pan ot our nations esaluation o! the 
condition and pn»ga*ss of education. Only inrormalion related to academic achievement is collected under this program NAFP guarantees 
the privacy of individual students and their tamilies. 

NAHP is a eongressionally mi:ndated project of the Natiimal C enter for Hducalion Statistics, the U S lX»partmem of f-ducaiion. The 
Commissioner of Hducatiim Statistics is respimsible. by law. for carrying ^nit the NAHP priiject thnvugh competitive awards to qualified 
organizations. NAHP rcptms directly to the Commissioner, who is alsi» a'spi>;isible lor providing continuing reviews, including validation 
studies and solicitation of public comment, on NAHP's conduct and usefulness. 

In Congress created the National Assessment Crovemmg Bi>ard (NACiB) lo hjrmulate policy guidelines for NAHP. The btiard is 
resptmsihle for selecting '.he subject areas to be assessed, which may include adding to thi>si- specified by Congre'ss; identifying appnipnate 
achicvemeni goals lor each age and grade, developing assessment i»biectives; develi>ping test speiificatiims; designing the assessment 
methixlology; developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for re'porting and disseminating results; developing standiuds and 
pnKvdurcs for interstate, regional, and national companstms: impn>ving the form and use of the National A.^sessment. and ensunng that all 
items selected fi>r use in the Natiimal Assessment are Irex irom racial, cultural, gender, or Regional bias. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In I988» Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of l^^ducational 
Progress (NAHP), which included - for the firsi time in the project*s history* a provision 
authorizing voluntar>' state-by-stale assessm^mts on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primar>' mission, the national :is^cssmcnts that NAHP has conducted since its inception. 

As a result of the legislation, xh^i 1990 NAF- P program included a I 'rial Stale Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, a*ading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 199{) at grades four, eight t and 
twelve. 

Vox the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of 37 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories in I*ebruar>' 1990. Yhc sample 
was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade public-school population in a state or 
territory. Within each selected school, students were randonJy chosen to participate in the 
program. Lx)cal school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the sessions as part of the quality assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformly. The results 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformity across sessions. 
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In Idaho, 101 public schools participated in the assessment, llie weighted school 
participation rate was 97 percent, which means that all of the cighth-^Ue students in this 
sample of schools were representative of 97 j^rcent of the eighth-grade pubhc-school 
students in Idaho. 

In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 1 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited Fnglish Proficient (LEP), while 6 percent had an Individualized 
Ivducation Plan (lEP). An ItT is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and or related services necessar>' to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools wea* permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as limited I:nglish Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Ivducation Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The studert:* who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as M:P or had an 11' P represented 0 percent and 2 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,716 eighth-grade Idaho public-school students 
were assessed. ITie weighted student participation rate was 96 percent. Iliis means that 
the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 96 percent 
of the eligible eighth-grade public-school student population in Idaho. 



Students' Mathematics Performance 

The average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from ld;iho on the NAI- P 
mathematics scale is 272, This proficiency is higher than that of students across the nation 
(261). 

Average proficienc> on the NAI'P scale provides a global view of eighth grader*^' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students knou 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students* proficiency in greater detail. 
NAI'P used the a'suhs from the 199f) national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills* knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 on the N Ar P 
scale. 
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In Idaho, 100 percent of the eighth graders^ compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear 
to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole 
numbers (level 200). However, many fewer students in Idaho (15 percent) and 12 percent 
in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solmg skills involving 
fractions, decimals, pcrcents, elcraentar>' geometric properties, and simple algebraic 
manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in Idalio performed higher than students in the nation in all of these 
five content areas. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addition to the overall results^ the 1990 Trial State Assessment permits reporting on the 
performance of various subpopulations of the Idaho eighth-grade student population 
defmed by race ethnicity, type of community, parents* education level, and gender. In 
Idaho: 

• White students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did 
Hispanic or American Indian students. 

• F^urther, a greater percentage of Wliite students than Hispanic or American 
Indian students attained level 300. 

• The results by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
performance of the Idaho students attending schools in areas classified as 
**other" was higher than that of students attending schools in extreme rural 
areas. 

• In Idaho, the average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade 
public-school students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 27 points higher than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from high school. 

• The results by gender show that there appears to be no difierence in the 
average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade males and females 
attending public schools in Idaho. In addition, a greater p>ercentage of 
males than females in Idaho attained level 300. Compared to the national 
results, females in Idaho performed higher than females across the countr>'; 
males in Idaho performed higher than males across the countr> . 
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A Context for Understanding Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the I ^90 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher » and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient results for the public-school students in Idaho arc as follow s: 

• Morc than half of the students in Idaho (67 percent) were in schools wherc 
mathematics was identified as a special priority. Ilii.s is about the same 
percentage as that for the nation (63 percent). 

• In Idaho. 69 percent of the students could take an algebra course in eighth 
grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• About the same percentage of students in Idaho were taking eighth-^grade 
mathematics (47 percent) as w*ea* taking a course in pre-algebra or algebra 
(50 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics and }A percent were taking a course in pa--algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth -grade students 
in public schools in Idaho spent either 15 or 3U minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes dail>. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and I'unctions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed hcavT instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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• In Idaho, 8 percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics teachers 
who reports^ getting all of the resources they needed, while 40 percent of 
the students were taught by teachers who got only some or none of the 
resources they needui. Across the nation, these figures were 13 percent 
and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Idaho, 27 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 43 percent almost always did. 

• In Idaho, 27 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at least a master's or education specialist's 
degree, lliis compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• More than half of the students (63 percent) had teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available. This is similar to the figure 
for the nation, where 66 percent of students were tau^t by teachers who 
were reriified at the highest level available in their states. 

• Students in Idaho who had four tyf^s of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students witn zero to two 
types of these materials. This is similar to the resuhs for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Idaho (19 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 7 percent watched six 
hours or more- Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Asscsancnt of Educational 
Progress (NAFP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in Febniary 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


Louisiana 


Oregon 


California 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Minnesota 


Texas 


Delaware 


Montana 


Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Vir^ia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New York 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 


Virgin Islands 
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ITiis report describes the performance of the eighth-grade public-school students in Idaho 
and consists of three sections: 

• This Introduction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report. It also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public-school ..tudents in Idaho. 

• Part One describes the mathematics performance of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Idaho, the West region, and the nation. 

• Part Two relates students' mathematics performance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
Idaho, the West region, and the nation. 

Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAI-P), which included for the first time in the project's histor>' - a provision 
authorizing voluntary' statc-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAtP has conducted since its inception: 

The Sational Assessment shall develop a trial mathemqtics assessment survey 
iruirument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data. (Section 406 (i)(2)(C)(i) of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub. L 100-297 (20 i SX:. l22le^t(i)(2)(C}(i}}) 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAI:P program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

For the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territory'. The sample was carefully designed to represent the eighth*grade 
public-school population in the state or territory\ Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. Ix)cal school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor s staff monhored M) percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed lo ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted uniformly. The results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and uniformity across sessions. 
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The Trial State Assessment was based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and pa♦^ med after the consensus process described in Public Law 98-51 1, 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP through June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorized the Trial State Assessment, the federal government arranged for 
the National Science Foundation and the U.S. Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the CoL.icil of Chief State School Officers in mid- 1987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAEP's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
I-orce on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

lliis is a computer-generated report that describes the performance of eighth-grade 
public-school students in Idaho, in the West region, and for the nation. Results also arc 
provided for groups of students defined by shared characteristics - race ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulations 
referred to in this report are presented below. The results for Idaho are based only on the 
students included in the Trial State Assessment Program. However, the results for the 
nation and the region of the country' are based on the nationally and regionally 
representative samples of public-school students who were assessed in January or Februar>' 
as part of the 1990 national NAEP program. Use of the regional and national results from 
the 1990 national NAEP program was necessary because the voluntary^ nature of the Trial 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee represent at ive national or re^onal results, 
since not every state participated in the program. 



^ Nauonai Councj! of Teachers of Maihemaijcs, Curriculum and Evaiuanon Standards for School \faihematics 
(Reston. VA: National Council of Teachers of Maihematics. 1989), 
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RACE/FTHMCITY 

Results are presented for students of dilTcrent racial/ethnic groups based on the students' 
self-identification of their race /ethnicity according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteiia described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Thus, results for racial /ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not reported. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial/ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for Idaho. 

T\TE OF COMMUNITY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive community types advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other — as defined below: 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents arc in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are 
on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Fxtreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metropolitan statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10,000, and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents are farmers or iaxvn workers. 

Other: Students in this catcgor>' attend schools in areas c.her than those dctined 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. 

The reporting of results by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample size of 62. 

PARENTS' EDI CATION LEV EL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents - did not 
finish high school, graduated high school, some education after high school, or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results are reported separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast. Central, and 
West. States included in each region are shown in Figure 1 . All 50 states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participant^ in the Trial State Assessment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territories were not assi^ied to a region. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Wasnington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 



FIGLRF 1 I Regions of the Country 
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Guidelines for Analysis 

lliis report describes and compares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students - for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
are based on samples - rather than the entire population of eighth graders in public schools 
in the state or territory^ - the numbers reported arc necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflected in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations are compaiwi, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences. Therefore, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference betw^ the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests determine whether the evidence - based on the data f5rom the groups 
in the sample is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions are really 
different for those groups in the popizlation. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
statistically signiftcant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
different (e.g., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not st^^tistically significant), 
the means or proportions are described as being cdiout the same - again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests - rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions - to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higher ( or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence inter\'al included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. The statistical tests and Bonfeironi procedure are 
discussed in greater detail in the Procedural Appendix* 

'■3 
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It is also important to note that the confidence intervals pictured in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the difierence between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is tme that there is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is not a sutistically significant difference between the populations. 

Finally, ip several places in this A-eport, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) are 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or pre-algebra is given 
and compared to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report pwcentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre-algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables are roimded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may differ slightly firom 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each oi the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are reported L\ the text (based on unrounded numbers). 
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Profile of Idaho 

EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demographic characteristics of the eighth-pade 
public-school students in Idaho, the West region, and the nation. This profile is based on 
data collected fit>m the students and schools participating in the Trial Slate Assessment. 



TABLE 1 



Profile of Idaho Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


htatto 


WMt 


Nation 



DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS 



R«c«/E tonicity 

White 
Bfack 
Hispanic 
Asian 

Amencan Indian 
Typ« 0^ Community 



Advantaged urban 


4( 


0.1) 


14 


( 8.5) 


10 ( 


3.3) 


Disadvantaged urban 


3( 


0.1) 


19 


! 7.5) 


10 { 


2.8) 


Extreme rural 


27 { 


1-9) 


10 


( 3.8) 


10 ( 


3.0) 


Other 


67 { 


1.8) 


5* 


(10.1) 


70 ( 


4.4) 


f>ar«nts' Education 














Did not finish high school 


6( 


0.5) 


10 


( 1.3) 


10 ( 


0.8) 


Graduated high school 


19 ( 


0.7) 


19 


( 2.5) 


25 ( 


U) 


Some education after high school 


22 ( 


0.9) 


18 


( 1.2) 


17 ( 


0.9) 


Graduated coiiege 


46{ 


1.3} 


42 


( 4.0) 


38( 


1.9) 


Otnd*r 














Male 


52 ( 


1.2) 


S5 


( 2.1) 


51 ( 


1.1) 


Fe-nale 


4a{ 


1.2) 


45 


! 2.1) 


49 { 


1.1) 



90( 


0.8) 


e3( 


1.9) 


70 ( 


05) 


0( 


0.1) 


7( 


2.0) 


18 ( 


0.3) 


6( 


0.6) 


21 { 


1.5) 


10 ( 


0.4) 


1 { 


0.3) 


4{ 


1.3) 


2( 


05) 


2( 


0.4) 


4( 


2.3) 


2( 


0.7) 



The standard errors cf the esumaied siatisucs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certamty that, for each popuJation of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages for Race Fthnicity may not add to 100 percent because some 
students categonied themselves as "Other/* This may also be true of Parents* Education, for which some 
students responded **1 don't know." Throughout this report, percentages less than 0.5 percent arc reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STtDENTS ASSESSED 

Table 2 provides a profile summarizing participation data for Idaho schools and students 

sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In Idaho, 101 public schools participated in 

the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 97 percent, which means that 

all of the eighth-grade students in this sample of schools were representative of 97 percent \ 

of the eighth-grade public-school students in Idaho. 



TABLi: 2 I Profile of the Population Assessed in Idaho 



EtOHTH^RAOE PUBLIC SCHOOI. 
PARTICrPATiON 



EIOHTH-ORAOE PUBUC-9CHOOL STUDENT 
PARTtCiPATlON 



Weighted school partiapation 
rate before substitution 


«7% 


Weighted school participation 
rate after substitution 


97% 


Number of schools origmaiiy 
sampled 


108 


Number of schools not eugibie 


2 


Number of schools m onginai 
sample participating 


101 


Number of substitute schools 
provided 


4 


Number of substitute schoois 
participating 


0 


Total number of participating 
schoois 


101 



Weighted student participation 
rate after make-ups 


96% 


Number of students selected to 
participate m the assessment 


3,031 


Number of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


123 


Percentage of students who were 
of Limited English Proficiency 


1% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Um;tad English Proficiency 


0% 


Percentage of students who had 
an Individualized Education Plan 


6% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
individualized Education Plan status 


2% 


Number of students to be assessed 


2,830 


Number of students assessed 


2,718 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 1 percent of the eighth-grade public- school population was 
classified as limited English Proficient (LFP), while 6 percent had an Individualized 
Ivducation Plan (IHP). An IFP is a plan, written for a student who has been dctemiined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and, or related services necessar>^ to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students jGrom the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged inc^ble of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 0 penxnt and 2 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

In total, 2,716 eighth-gradc Idaho public^school students were assessed. The weighted 
student participation rate was 96 percent. This means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 96 percent of the digiMc eighth-grade 
public-school student population in Idaho. 
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PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Idaho Public Schools? 



The 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas - Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis. Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Functions. Students* overall performance in these content areas was 
sunmiarized on the NAHP mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 500. 

This part of the report contains two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in Idaho. Chapter I compares the overall mathematics 
performance of the students in Idaho to students in the West region and the nation, it also 
presents the students* average proficiency separately for the five mathematics content areas. 
Chapter 2 summarizes the students' overall mathematics performance for subpopulations 
defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender, as well 
as their mathematics performance in the five content areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from 
Idaho on the NAEP mathematics scale is 272. This proficiency is higher than that of 
students across the nation (261).^ 



FIGURE 2 



Average Eighth-Grade F^iblic-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



NAEP WatfMmatlcs Sc«l« 

0 200 225 250 275 300 500 



Idaho 
Wast 
Nation 



Pfofldmcy 



m { o.r) 

281 { 2.6) 
261 ( 14} 



The fttndard errort trc prefiented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average maihcmaiici 
profrcicncy for each populauon of interest \% within t 2 standard errors of" the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
ftaUftically tigmficam difference between the populations. 



' Differences reported are statistically different at about the 95 percent certainty level 1 his means that with 
about 95 percent certainty there is a real difference m the average mathematics proficiency between the two 
populationi of interest 
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LEVELS OF MAIHEMAIICS PROFICIENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAI-P scale provides a global view of ei^th grades* 
mathematics achievement; however, it docs not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater 
detail, NAHP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth^ and 
twelfth-grade students to dcfmc the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 3(X). and 350 - on the NAEP 
scale. 

To defme the skills, knowledge^ and understandings that characterize each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answered correctly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. They then summarized the kinds of abilities needed to answer each set 
of questions. While defming proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to defme meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

Definitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency are given in Figure 3. It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels are based solely on student 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels are not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be aclueved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In Idaho, 100 percent of the eighth 
graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills involving 
simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200), However, 
many fewer students in Idaho (15 percent) and 12 percent in the nation appear to have 
acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving fractions, decimals, percents, 
elementary geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas - Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions. Figure 5 provides the Idaho West 
region, and national resuhs for each content area. Students in Idaho perform^ higher than 
students in the nation in all of these five contcn? areas. 
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FIGURH 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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LEVEL 200 



Simple Additive Reasoning and Problem Solving with Whole 
Numbers 



Students at this level have some degree of understanding of simple quantitative relationships involving 
whole numbers. They can solve simple addition and suptraction problems with and without regrouping. 
Using a calculator, they can extend these abilities to multiplication and division prot5lems, Th^e students 
can Identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest Tour-^jigit number m a list. 

In measurement, these students can road a ruler as well as common weight and graduated scales. They 
also can make volume comparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins. In geometry, 
these students can recognize simple figures. In data analysis, they are able to read simple bar graphs, in 
the algebra dimension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and e>ciend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simple Multipiicative Reasoning and Two-Step Problem Solving 



Students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remainders and tWO-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identity solutions to other elementary two-step word problems, in these basic problem -solving 
Situations, they can identify missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number place 
value, "even," "factor," and "multiple.^ 



In measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units within a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
problem. In geometry, they demonstrate an initial understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry, in data analysis, they can complete a bar graph, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability. In algebra, they are begmnrng to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution in the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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LEVEL 300 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Fractions, Dtcimals, 
Percents, Eiamentary Geometric Properties, and Simple Algebraic 
Manipulations 



students at this level are aDie to represent, interpret, and perform simple operations with tractions and 
decimal numbers. They are able to locate fractions and decimals on number lines, simplify fractions, and 
recognize the equivalence l>etween common fractions and decimals, including pictorial representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of percents less than and greater than 100 and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students demonstrate some evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, inciud<t>g those with exponents and negative integers, 

in measurement, these students can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
similar triangles and scale drawings, in geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and solids. 

in data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs, and line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a t)eginning understanding 
of sample bias. In algebra, they can graph pomts m the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expresston by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described m words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Geometric Relationships, 
Algebraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and Probability 



students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation. In measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and s^enmeter of rectangles and triangles to solve problems. They can find the 
circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid figures in geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involving indirect measurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figures to solve problems, such as determining the slope of 
a line. 

in data analysis, these students can compute means ft .i frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a simple event, m algebra, they can identify an equation describing a linear relation provided m a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of linear functions and their graphs, as well as functiOr»di notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determme tne nth term of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 
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Levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



THEMTON'S 
CAM) 




20 40 60 80 

Ptrcantage at or Above Proflctoncy Levels 



Perc#iilfte§ 



0( 0.1) 
0 ( 0.4) 
0 ( 0.2) 



15 ( 0.9) 
12 ( 2.4) 
12 ( 1.2) 



79 ( 1,0) 
63 ( 2.8) 
84 { 1.6) 



100 ( 0.2) 
97 ( 1.0) 
97 ( 0.7) 



100 



The itwvJard errori »re presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent cert»inty, the value 
for e»ch population of interest is within t 2 standard errors of the esumated peroenuge (95 
percent conhdence interval, denoted by M-l). If the confidenoe intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a sutisucatiy significant difference between the poptuaUons. 
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FIGURE 5 
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Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
Content Area Performance 
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200 



225 250 275 

Matfiematics Subscaie Proficiency 



300 



ProfldMicy 

274 ( 0.8} 
264 ( '2.6) 
266 { 1.4) 



270 ( 1.0) 
258 ( 3.0) 
258 ( 1.7) 



269 ( 0.8) 
260 ( 2.6) 
259 ( 1.4) 



274 { 0.9) 
262 ( 3.6) 
262 ( 1.8) 



269 ( 0 9) 

259 ( 2.4) 

260 { 1.3) 



500 



The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is withm 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by M-l). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically significant 
difference between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting 
on the performance of various subgroups of the student population defined by 
race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETONIcm 

ITic Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the different racial/ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial ^ethnic group is sufficient in size to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance results for 
White, Hispanic, and Ammcan Indian students from Idaho are presented in Figure 6. 

As shown in Figure 6, White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Hispanic or American Indian students, 

I^igure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. 'Ilie figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Hispanic or American Indian students attained 
level 300. 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The standard errors are presented in parenihe^s. With about 95 percent certainly, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence miervaJs for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutistically significant difference between the pop'jJations. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variabUity of this estimated mean proficiency. ♦** Sample si^e is 
insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 7 
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Levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent ccrtamty, the value 
for each population of interest is within t 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence mterval, denoted by HH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this Hgurc because so few students attained that level. 
! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample S!7e is insufilctent to permit 
a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 present thw mathematics proficiency results for eighth-grade students 
attending public schools in areas classified as "other" and extreme rural areas. (These are 
the "type of community" groups in Idaho with student samples large enough to be reliably 
reported.) The results indicate thai the average mathematics performance of the Idaho 
students attending schools in areas classified as "other" was higher than that of students 
attending schools in extreme rural areas. 



FIGURE 8 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of intcresi is wiihm ± 2 sUndard errors of the esUmated mean (95 percent 
confidence mterval, denoted by H-t). ff the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significani difTerence between the popuIaUons. I Interpret with cauuon - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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FIGURE 9 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each popuIaUon of interest is withm ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent conHdence interval, denoted by M^). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difTerencc between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students atumed that level. 
! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP findings have shown that students whose parents axe better ^ucated tend 
to have hi^er mathenaatics proficiency (see Figures 10 and 11). In Idaho, the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth*grade public-school students having at least one parent 
who graduated from college was ^proximately 27 points higher than that of students who 
reported that neither parent graduati^ from hi^ school As shown in Table 1 in the 
Introduction, a laiger percentage of studrats in Idaho (46 percent) than in the nation 
(39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated ftom (allege. In comparison, the 
percentage of students wLo reported that neither parent graduated from hi^ school was 
6 percent for Idaho and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 
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confidence interval, denoted by If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 
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FIGURE 11 
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The standard errors are presented in pareniheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each populauon of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent conHdence Interval, denoted by HM). If the conftdence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, there appears to be no difference in the avera^ mathematics 
proficiency of eighth-grade males and females attending public schools in Idaho. 
Compared to the national results, females in Idaho perform^ higher than fen:iales across 
the country; males in Idaho poformed higher than males across the country. 



FIGURE 12 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent ceriamiy, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is withm ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by KM). If the confidence mtcrvals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
f latjstically significant difference between the populations. 



As shown in Figure 13» there was no difference between the percentages of males and 
females m Idaho who attained level 200. 'ITie percentage of females in Idaho who attained 
level 200 was greater than the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 200. 
Also, the percentage of males in Idaho who attained level 200 was greater than the 
percentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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FIGURE 13 
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The sundird errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population or interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidem* interval, denoted by M-l). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure tecause so few students attained that level. 
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In addition, a greater percentage of males than females in Idaho attained level 300. The 
percentage of females in Idaho who attained level 300 was similar to the percentage of 
females in the nation who attained level 300. Also, the percentage of males in Idaho who 
attained level 300 was simaar to the percentage of males in the nation who attained level 
300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summary* of content area perforaiance by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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The standard errors of the estimated siatssucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 3 
(continued) 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parenthe»s. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students^ 
Mathematics Proficiency 



Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers^ and students* 

To gather such information, the students parti* ' > in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals l ^ :;:^r administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students* proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAEP data cannot establish causc-and-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students* mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual information provided in Part Fwo of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction - fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the country. 
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Through the questionnaires administered to students, teachers, and principals, NAEP is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational practices prevalent in American schools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn. 

For example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporating mor* hands-on activities and student -centered learning twhniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAEP data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
textbooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
enormous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices - how instruction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 



What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In resfKjnse to the continuing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are changing the direction of mathematics education. Recent 
reports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.^ This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Idaho public schools and their relationship to students' 
proficiency. 

Table 4 provides a profile of the eighth-gj'ade public schools' pohcics and staffing. Some 
of the salient results are as follows; 

• More than half of the eighth-grade students in Idaho (67 percent) were in 
public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. This 
compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



* Curtis McKnighi. et al. 7?!^ Underachieying Cunkulum Assessing U.S. School Mathematics from an 
International Perspective. A Nattonai Report on the Second International Mathematics Study (Champaign, 
IL: Stipes Pubhshing Company, 19S7). 

Lynn Steen. Ed. Everybody Counts A Report to the Nation on the Future of Mathematics Education 
(Washington, DC: National Av^Uemy Press. 1989). 
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• In Idaho, 69 percent of the students could take an algebra wjurse in eighth 
grade for high school a>urse placement or credit. 

• Many of the students in Idaho (86 percent) were taught mathematics by 
tead^ who teach only one subject. 

• About three-quarters (70 percent) of the students in Idaho were typically 
taught mathematics in a class tl^t was grouped by mathematics ability. 
Ability grouping was equally prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in Idaho 
Eighth-Grade Public Schools 
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Th« st*ndird errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 



To place students' mathematics proficiency in a cuirictxlum^relat^ context, it is necessary 
to examine the extent to which eighth graders in Idaho are taking mathematics courses. 
Based on thdr responses, shown in Table S: 

• About the same pen^tage of students in Idaho were taking eighth^grade 
mathematics (47 percent) as were taking a course in pre-algebra or algebra 
(50 percent). Across the nation, 62 pen^t were taking eighth*grade 
mathematics and 34 percent were taking a c^ui^ in pre-algpbra or algebra. 

• Students in Idaho who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses 
exhibited higher average mathematics profici»icy than did those who were 
in eighth-griule mathematics courses. This result is not une^qpected since 
it is assumed that students enroll^ in pre*algebm and algebxa courses may 
be the more able stiidents who have already mastered the general 
eighth-grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students^ Reports on the Mathematics Oass 
They Are Taking 
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The $tan(Urd errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. 
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Further, from Table A5 in the Eteta Appendix:* 

• A somewhat gteatcr pctx^itagp of females (52 percent) than males 
(48 percent) in Idaho were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 

• In Idaho, 51 percent of White students, 37 percent of Hisp>anic students, 
and 34 percent of American Indian students were enrolled in pre-algebra 
or al^bra courses. 

• Similarly, 52 percent of students attending schools in arcas classified as 
"other" and 49 percent in schools in extreme rural areas were enrolled in 
pre^^algebra or algebra courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses, respectively. 

According to thcT teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in Idaho spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; 
according to the students, the greatest percentage spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing 
mathematics homework each day. Across the nation^ according to their teachers, the 
largest percentage of students spent either 1 5 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework 
each day, while students reported spending either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their teachers (Table 6 and Table A6 in the Data Appendix): 

♦ In Idaho, 4 percent of the students spent no time each day on mathematics 
homework, compan^l to 1 percent for the nation. Moirover, 2 percent 
of the students in Idaho and 4 percent of the students in the nation spent 
an hoxir or more on mathematics homework each day. 



* For every table m the body of the report that includes estimates of average proficiency, the Data Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the results for the four subpopulaiions - race ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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• The results by race/ethnicity show that 2 percent of White students, 
1 percent of Hispanic studoits, and 0 percent of American Indian students 
spent an hour or more on mathematics homework eadi day. In 
conq>ari«>n, 4 perant of White students, 9 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 5 percmt of American Indian students spent no time doing 
mathematics homework. 

* In addition, 2 percent of students attending schools in areas classifi^l as 
"other" and 2 percent in schools in extreme rural areas spent an hour or 
more on mathematics homework daily. In comparison, 4 percent of 
students attending schools in areas classified as "other" and 4 perccat to 
schools in extreme rural areas spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ISeO NAEP TRML STATE ASSESSMENT 


Idaho 


WMt 


Nation 



About how much time do students spend 
on mathemaVcs homework each day? 



Horn 

15 minutes 
30 mlnutM 
45 minutes 
An hour or more 



Poroonbmo 
_ jnd 
Profldoncy 



Froflcloticy 



end 

Proficiency 



4( 05) 
2*5 { 2.7) 


1 ( 0.3) 


1 { 0.3) 


43 ( 1.4) 
2B9 ( 1.0) 


42 ( 6.7) 
258 ( 4.2) 


43 { 4.2) 
256 { 2.3) 


43 ( 1.5) 
273 ( 1.1) 


43 { 62) 
264 ( 4.7) 


43 ( 4.3) 
266 { 2.6) 


*( 1.1) 
285 ( 3.8) 


9( 2.3) 
270 ( 6.5)1 


10 ( 1J) 
272 ( 5.7)1 


2 ( 0.3) 


5( 1.9) 


4 ( 0.9) 
278 ( 5.1)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size i$ insufilcicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathenmtics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Maho 


W«St 


Natkm 







About how much time cto /ou usuatiy 
spemS each dBy on mathemMcs 
homework? 



ISmimitM 
30miniJt«$ 
45 nrimilM 
An hour or mora 



onrt 

P'^vHoioiicy 






14 ( OB) 
272 C 1^ 


12 ( 1.7) 
254 I 4.2} 


9( OJ) 
851 ( 84} 


29 ( 1.1) 
274 { 1,1) 


31 ( 43) 
2«3{ 3J) 


31 ( S.0) 
2S4( 14} 


at { 1.1) 

271 i 1.3) 


29 ( 1.7) 
261 ( 2.9) 


32 { 1.2) 
m( 14) 


14 ( OA) 
271 { 1.9) 


15 { 1j8) 
207 ( 4^} 


1i ( ^Ji) 
206 { 14} 


15 ( 0.7) 
289 ( 1.7) 


14 ( 1.7) 
2S1 ( 43) 


12 { 1.1) 
258 ( 3.1) 



The siajidard errors of the estjmiied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be smI with toom 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 stam^ard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



And. according to the students (Table 7 and Table A7 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Idaho, some of the students (14 percent) rcportwJ that they spent no 
time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent for the 
nation. Moreover, 15 percent of the stxjdcrts in Idaho and 12 percent of 
students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on mathematics 
homework. 

♦ The results by race/ethnicity show that 14 percent of White students, 
18 percent of Hispanic students, and 30 percent of American Indian 
students spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. In 
comparison, 14 percent of White students, 12 percent of Hispanic 
students, and 12 percent of American Indian students spent no time doing 
mathematics homework. 
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• In addition, 14 percent of students attending schools in areas clasafied as 
**othcr" and 17 percent in schools in extreme rural areas spent an hour or 
more on malhenutics homework daily. In comparison, 15 percent of 
students attending schools in areas classified as "other** and 12 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, gcometiy, and 
measurement.^ Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students' knowledge, skills, and imderstandings in these various content areas regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrolled - the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year- Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' opportunity to leam the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place **heavy;' 
"moderate," or '*little or no*' emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 

• Numbers and Operations* Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Measurement. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement* 

• Geometry. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometry. 

• Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability. Teachers were asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

• Algebra and Functions. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



' Naiional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reslon. V A: National Council of Teachers of Maihematjcs, 1989). 
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The responses of the assessed students' teachers to the topic emphasis qwstions for each 
content ai^ were combing to create a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a value of 3 was given to 'Ticavy emphasis" responses, 2 to **modcrate 
emphasis'' responses, and 1 to "little or no emphasis" responses. Each teacher's responses 
were then average over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Table 8 provides the results for the extreme categories '*heavy emphasis" and "little or 
no emphasis" - and the average student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for example, the proficiency rep>oited is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra and Functions 
had higher proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Algebra and Functions. Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these 
content areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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TABLE 8 



Teachers' Reports on tbe Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSyENT 






Nation 



Teacher "emphasts' 
content areas 



categories by 



Hun*tm9 and Oparations 

Heavy emphasis 

Uttle or no emphasis 

Maasuramartt 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

Oaonwtry 

Heavy emphasis 

Uttle or no emphasis 

Data Anatytls, Slattsties, and Probability 

Heavy emphasis 

bttie or no emphasis 

Algebra and Functions 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 



271 ( 1.1) 
11 ( 0.7) 
292 ( 2.7} 



10 ( 1.1) 
206 ( 2£) 

41 ( 1^) 
276 ( 2.1) 



14 ( 0.7) 
269 { 2.2) 

34 ( 1.5) 
268 ( 1.7) 



9 ( 0.8) 

273 ( 3.3) 

70 ( 1.3) 

273 ( 1.1) 



58 { 13) 
281 ( 0.9) 

13 ( 0 J) 
243 ( 2.4) 



42 ( 74) 

^ ( 3.6) 
13 ( 2.1) 
291 ( 6.6) 



11 ( 2.8) 
251 ( 7.7)t 

36 ( 5.3} 
275 ( 6.3} 



24 ( 6.3} 
260 ( 2.8)1 

16 ( 4.5) 
277 (114)t 



14 { 3.7) 
264 (10.6)1 

54 ( 6.3) 
362 ( 4.9) 



43 ( 5.6) 
277 ( 5.2) 

23 ( 5.1) 
243 ( 4.2)1 



49 ( 318} 
260 ( 1J] 

15 { 2.1) 
287 { iA) 



17 ( 3.0) 
250 { 5.6) 

33 ( 4,0) 
272 ( 4.0} 



28 ( 3.8) 
260 { 3.2) 

21 { 3.3) 
264 ( SA) 



14 { 2.2) 
2^ ( 4.3) 

53 ( 4.4) 
281 ( 2^) 



48 ( 3.6) 
275 ( 2S) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 



The sundard errors of ihe estimated statisucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popuiauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. Interpret with cauuon -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmatiun of the variability of this estimated ntean profiaency. 
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SUMMARY 



Although many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
enviromnent, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school. Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
detemdinant of their achievement. 

The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instmctional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

• More than half of the eighth-grade students in Idaho (67 percent) were in 
public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. This 
compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

• In Idaho, 69 percent of the students could take an algebra course in eighth 
grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• About the same percentage of students in Idaho were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (47 percent) as were taking a course in pre-algebra or al^bra 
(SO percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Idaho spent either IS or 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent either 
IS or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either IS or 30 minutes daily. 

• In Idaho, some of the students (14 percent) reported that they spent no 
time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent for the 
nation. Moreover, 15 percent of the students in Idaho and 12 percent of 
students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on mathematics 
homework. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 4 




How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 



Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching.^ 

An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are learning in mathematics. To provide 
information about how^ instruction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AVAILABILITY OF RESOURCES 

Teachers' use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the i ssessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



* National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Reston, VA; National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Idaho, 8 peiwnt of the ci^th-gradc students had mathematics teachers 
who reported getting all of the resound they needed, while 40 pen^t of 
the stiulents were taught by teachers who got only seme or none of the 
resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures A^ere 13 percent 
and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Idaho, 7 percent of sttidents attending schools in areas classified as 
*'other'' and 12 percent in schools in extreme mral areas had mathematics 
teachers who got all the resources they needed. 

• By comparison, in Idaho, 44 percent of students attending schools in areas 
classified as ''other** and 31 percent in schools in extreme rural areas were 
in clas^YK)mis where only some or no resources were available. 

• Students whose teachers got all the resources they need^ had mathematics 
achievement levels similar to those whose teachers got only some or none 
of the resources they needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSUENT 


Idcho 


Wttt 


Nation 















Which of the following statements ts true 
about how well supplied you are t>y your 
school system with the instructional 
materials and other resources you need 
to teach your class? 




Parcanlaga 
•nd 

ProftokHwy 


Pai'cantoga 
and 

Prodciancy 




1 gtt all ttM rtsourcas t need. 


8 ( 1.7) 
271 ( 2.6)1 


15 { 5.2) 
»1 { BA)\ 


13 { 2.4) 
265 ( 4.2) 


1 g«t most of tho Ttanrtms 1 nocd. 


52 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 1 J) 


62 { 3.8) 
286 ( 4.1) 


56 ( 4.0) 
265 ( 2.0) 


i gat aoma or nona of tha raaourcat i naad. 


40 ( 1.1) 
271 ( 1.0) 


23 ( 6.1) 
257 { 3.7)1 


31 ( 4.2) 
261 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of 'he estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populatio'^ of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of tfw estimate for the sample, Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability ot' this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



Research in education and cognitive psychology has yielded many insights into the types 
of instructional activities that facilitate students' mathematics learning. Increasing the use 
of "hands-on" examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children construct uscftU meanings for mathematical incepts are among 
the reconunended approaches."^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers: 

• About half of the students in Idaho (55 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least on<^ a week; some never worked 
mathematics problems in small groups (12 percent). 

• The lar^ percentage of the students (64 percent) used objwts like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; some never 
used such objects (16 percent). 

• In Idaho, 75 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 3 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• About one-quarter of the students (29 percent) did problems from 
worksheets at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet 
problems less than weekly (38 percent). 



^ Thomas Romberg, "A Common Curriculum for Malhemaiics;* individual Differences and the Common 
Curriculum Eighty-second Yearbook of the Sational Society for the Study of Education (Chjcago, It: 
University of Chicago Press, 1983). 
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TABLE 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


ktaho 




Nation 



About how often ao students work 
problems tn sma// groups? 



At iMSt OftM Jl WMk 

Lm$ than ofiM « WMk 



About how often do students use objects 
like ruferSr counting bfocks, or geometnc 

SOfKfS? 



At iMtt onea a wmIc 
Last ttian onca a wMk 
Navar 



55 { 2.2) 
272 ( 1.0) 


57 ( 8.9) 
262 ( 4.2}t 


50(4.4) 
260 ( 2.2) 


33 { 2.3) 
271 ( 1.2) 


38 ( 7 A) 
266 ( 4S) 


43 ( 4.1) 
264 ( 2.3) 


12 { OJ) 
272 ( 2JB) 


3 ( 2.2) 


277 ( 5^)1 


Mi^oasitasa 

and 
prancfanc^ 




Paraanta^ 

_ ma 
PfaHclan^ 


20 { 1.2) 
274 { 15) 


34 ( 8.2) 
2S6 ( 4AV 


22 { W.7) 
254 ( 3.2) 


64 ( 1.1) 
270 { 0.8) 


57 ( 6.4) 
26S ( 4.0) 


69 ( 3 J) 
263 ( 1.9) 


18 ( OJ) 
276 ( 2.0) 


8 ( 3.0) 


9( 2.6) 
282 { 5.9)t 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. * Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE U 



Teachers' RejMrts on Materials for 
Mathematics Instnictioii 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



laeo NAEP TfUAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




— * 

WMI 


NaUon 









About how often tfo stuaents ao problems 
from textbooks? 



Almost tMry day 

Moul once m week or ien 



About how often do students do problems 
on worksheets? 



At f Ms! Mvaral ttims e week 



About oiKO a wMk 



Lost ttiM wMMy 



end 



75 ( 1J) 
274 ( OS) 

268 ( 1J} 

3( OS) 



55 ( OA) 
270 { 33} 

ae ( 5.1) 
256 ( 5.2} 



and 

mm n<i II f ■ II I - 



82 { a4} 
207 ( 1J} 

si ( a.1) 

254 ( 2 J} 

7( 1.5) 
260 ( 5.1)1 



2J)) 


25 ( 5.2) 


3<( 


265 ( 1.8) 


256 ( 4.3}! 


256 ( 


34 ( li) 


34 ( 4.6) 


33( 


270 ( 1.1) 


258 ( 4.1) 


260( 


39 ( 2.0) 


41 ( 5.8) 


32{ 


278 ( 1.2) 


274 ( 45) 


274 ( 



2.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated sUtistics appear m parentheses, h can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, I Interpret with caution - ihe nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmauon of the variability of thjs estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estmiate (fewer than 62 students). 



llie next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COIXABORAUNG IN SMALL GROUPS 

In Idaho, 41 percent of the students reported never woilcmg mathematics problems in 
small groups (see Table 12); 29 percent of the students worked mathematics problems in 
small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



18iO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Idaho 


WMt 


Nation 



How often do you work in sm^lf groups 
in your mathematics class? 



At kNUlt OflC# • WMk 

Lms than oncm a 
Hwer 



and 


_ and 


yd 


29 ( im 
271 ( 15) 


3S( 4.9) 
2S${ 45} 


28 ( 2.5) 
2S8 { 2.7) 


29 ( 1.0) 
274 { 15) 


29 ( 2J) 
271 ( 3.1) 


28 ( 1.4) 
2S7 ( 2J0) 


41 { 1.1) 
271 ( 1.1) 


36 ( 4.8) 
258 ( 2.0) 


44 ( 2.9} 
261 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ts within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Examming the subpopulations (Table Al 2 in the Data Appendix): 

♦ In Idaho, 29 percent of students attending schools in areas classified as 
**other" and 33 percent in schools in extreme rural areas worked in small 
groups at least once a week. 

♦ Fiirther, 29 percent of White students, 37 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 36 percent of American Indian students worked mathematics problems 
in small groups at least once a week. 

♦ Females were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week (30 percent and 29 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were asked to report on the firequency with which they used mathematical objects 
such as rulers, counting blocks, or geometric solids. Table 13 below and Table A 13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• About half of the students in Idaho (45 percent) never used mathematical 
objects; 21 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical objects were used at least once a week by 20 percent of 
students attending schools in areas classified as "other" and 24 percent in 
schools in extreme rtiral areas. 

• Males were as likely as females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics dasses at least onc« a week (23 percent and 19 percent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 20 percent of White students, 28 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 19 percent of American Indian students used mathematical objects at 
least once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


UUfw 




Nation 







How Often ao you work with objects itke 
ruiers, counting blocks, or geometrtc 
sofids in your mBtnentabcs c/ass? 



At tMtt onct « WMk 
Uts than one# • WMk 



and 

ProffciMKy 


and 
ProRciancy 


Panwntaga 

ami 

ProAolancy 


21 ( 13) 
269 ( 1.0) 


36 ( 3.5) 

aeo { 4.0) 


28 ( 1.8) 
258 ( 2.8) 


34 ( 1.1) 
274 { 1.1) 


28 ( 1.6) 
269 ( 2.7) 


31 ( 1.2) 
269 ( 1.5) 


45 ( 0.9) 
271 ( 1.1) 


36 ( 3.3) 
256 ( 2.8) 


41 ( 2.2) 
259 ( 1.6) 



The stancUrd errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 



The i)ercentages of ei^th-g^ade public*school students in Idaho who frequently worked 
mathematics problrais from textbooks (Table 14) or woiksheets (Table IS) indicate that 
these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. Regarding the 
frequency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A 14 in the Data Appendix): 

• Many of the students in Idaho (83 percent) worked mathematics problems 
from textbooks almost every day, compared to 74 peitent of the stud^ts 
in the nation. 

• Textbooks were used almost every day by 83 percent of students attending 
schools in areas classified as "other'' and 87 pen^t in schools in extreme 
rural areas. 



TABLE 14 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1S00 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


ICUhQ 




Nation 


















How often 00 you c^o maihematics 




POfMflUlSO 

•mf 




Psrcontsso 




problems from textbooks m your 






•nd 




mathematics class? 




pnNNMmGy 






Almost •vtry day 




83 { 0^) 


71 { 3.5) 


74 ( 1.9) 








274 ( 0.7) 


287 ( 2.4) 


267 ( 


S«v«rai UmM awMk 




11 ( 0.6) 


15 ( 1.5) 


14 ( 0.«) 










251 ( 2.4} 


252 ( 1.7) 


AtKMH otKt a wMk or lots 




e { 0.6) 


14 ( 3.1) 


12 ( 13) 








247 { 3.6) 


242 (11.2)» 


242 ( 4.5) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said With at>out 95 percent 
ceruiniy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of worksheet usage (Table 15 and Table A15 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• About one-quarter of the students in Idaho (27 percent) used worksheets 
at least seveial times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 

• WorkshMts were used at least «veral times a week by 24 percent of 
students attending schools in areas classified as "other" and 27 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas. 



TABLE 15 



Students' Rei>oits on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




WMt 


lUUon 



How oftin 00 you do mathematics 
problems on worksdaets m your 
mathematics class? 



At iMst savwal tbiw* a wMk 
About one* JiivMic 
LM* than wMMy 



27 ( 1.7) 
m{ 1.4} 

26 ( 1.0) 
270 ( 1.3) 

47 { 1.5) 
27»( 1.1) 



3S { 4.0) 
250 ( 4.2) 

23 ( 2.6) 
282 ( 2.1) 

41 ( 4.1) 

270 ( 3.4) 



38 ( 2.4} 
253 ( 2.2} 



25 
2S1 



1^) 
1.4) 



37 ( 2S) 
272 ( 141} 



The sumdard errors of the estimated sutittics *ppe»r in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population i- within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Table 16 compares students' and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students' and Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE 
ASSOSMENT 


kUho 


WMt 


Nation 



Patterns of ciBssroom 
instruction 



P#f c t itao> of itmtiiiti who 
WQfIc iiuUmiimUcs proMwns In 
tnwM groups 

M least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 

Pafcantage of itudtntt wtM 
usa obfacts lite nriart, eatatting 
Mocfct, or Qaomatric toff A 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 



Materials for mathematics 
mtruction 



Percantaga of tttidMrt* wfo 
usa a maUiamalics taxttMofc 

Almost every day 
Several times a week 
About once a week or less 

Par^ntaga of ttiMfantt wtw 
Ufa a mattwmatics wortaheat 

At least several times a week 
About once a week 
L^s than weekly 



89 ( 1.0) 
29 ( 1X1) 
41 ( 1.1) 



5S{ 2^} 
33 ( 2.3) 
12 ( OJ) 



35 ( 4A) 
29 { 24) 

36 { 4 J) 



57{ 



21 (14) 20 { 1.2) 
34( 1.1) 84( 1.1) 
45 ( QA) 18 ( 04) 



3e{ 

28( 
38( 



34) 
14) 
34] 



e.9) 

( 7.8) 
3( 2.2) 



34 ( 8.2) 
57 ( 84) 
8( 3.0} 



Paraanlaga 



83 ( 0.9) 
11 { 0.6) 
6 ( 0.6) 



27 ( 1.7) 
26 ( 1.0) 
47 ( 14) 



75 ( 
22( 
3( 



14) 
14) 
04) 



29 ( 2.0) 
34 ( 1.2) 
38 ( 2.0) 



71 ( 
15 ( 
14 ( 



35( 
23 ( 
41 ( 



34) 
14) 
3.1) 



4.0) 
24) 
4.1) 



55 ( 6.0) 
36 ( 5.1) 
8( 44) 



25( 
34( 
41 ( 



5.2) 
44) 
5.6) 



28 ( 
28 ( 
44( 



24) SO ( 4.4) 
14) 43 ( 4.1) 
2.9) 8 ( 24)) 



ttiKfanlt Taacfwra SManIa tmmdtmn Sttalanta 



28 { 14) 22 ( 3.7) 
31 (1.2) 89 ( 3.9) 
41 (2.2) 9 ( 2.6) 



Pareantaga 



74 ( 
14 { 
12 ( 



14) 
04) 
14) 



92 { 34) 
31 ( 3.1) 
7 ( 14) 



38 ( 24) 34 ( 34) 
25 (1.2) 33 ( 34) 
37 ( 24) 32 ( 3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear tn parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Because classroom instructional time is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about eflfective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and worksheets continue to play a major role in 
mathematics teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and i)ractices are emerging, they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students' mathematics teachers: 

• About half of the students in IdaliO (55 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week; some never worked in small 
groups (12 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (64 percent) us^ objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, and some 
never used such objects (16 percent). 

♦ In Idaho, 75 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 3 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

♦ About one-quarter of the students (29 percent) did problems from 
worksheets at least several limes a week; less than half did worksheet 
problems less than weekly (38 percent). 



And, according to the students: 



♦ In Idaho, 41 percent of the students never worked mathematics problems 
in small groups; 29 percent of the students worked mathematics problems 
in small groups at least once a week. 

♦ About half of the students in Idaho (45 percent) never used mathematical 
objects; 21 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

♦ Many of the students in Idaho (83 percent) worked mathematics problems 
from textbooks almost every day, compared to 74 percent of students in 
the nation. 



• About one-quarter of the students in Idaho (27 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation skills are vital, calculators and, to a lesser extent, conoputers - 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to perform calculations. Calculator?, 
are important tools for mathematics and students need to be able to use thetn ^>ly. Tne 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students bm)me proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.' The increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

Given the prevalence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availabihty and use of calculators. 



• National Assessment of Educational Progress. Mathematics Objectiws 1990 Assessmmt (Pnncelon. NJ; 
Educauonal Tesung Service. 1988). 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council ofTeacbers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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Table 17 provides a profile of Idaho cigjith-grade public schools' policies with regard to 
calciilator use: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 30 percent of the students 
in Idaho had teachers who allowed calciilators to be used for tests. 

* A greater percentage of students in Idaho than in the nation had teachers 
who permitted unrestrictoi use of calculators (28 percent and 18 percent, 
respectively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers' Reports of Idaho Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




Wtft 





Percanttge of efghm^jrade students in public 
scnocHs Whose teachers permit the unrttlricttd 


28 ( 2i» 


MfMcilasia 

20 ( 4^) 


18 ( X4) 


Percentage of eiohth-gra<ie stu<3ents in puWic 
schools whose teachers permit the uta of 
calculators lor tests 


30 { 14) 


4« ( 8.a} 


33 ( 4^) 


Percentage of eighth^jracfe stuctents in publfc 
schools whose teachers report that sttxtents 
have access to eateiaators owiMl t»y ttia Khool 


50 { 2.0) 


72 ( 7.4)^ 


Se ( 4.6} 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of \ht estimate for the sample. 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF CALCULATORS 

In Idaho, most ^udents or their families (99 penxot) owned calculators (TaSle 18); 
however, fewer students (42 pomit) had teadiers who explained the use of calculators to 
them. From Table A 18 in the Appendix: 

• In Idaho, 42 percent of White students, 45 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 42 percent of American Indian students had teachers who e:q>lained 
how to use them. 

• Females weiv as likely as males to have the use of calculators explained to 
them (42 percent and 42 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Mahp 


West 


NaUon 



Do you or your family own a calculator? 



V«« 



No 



Oo0s your mathematics teacher explain 
how to use a calculator for mathematics 
problems? 



No 





Pffoont^po 




^ ma 








RraflciMiey 




90 ( 0.3) 


96 { 0.6) 


97 ( t>A) 


272 ( 0.7} 


263 ( 2.6) 


263 ( 1.3) 


1 ( OJ) 


4 { 0.6) 


3{ 0.4) 






234 ( 3.6} 






POTBOMAfO 






and 


1.1) 


SS( 34) 


49 ( 2J}) 


28B ( 0.fl) 


260 { 2.7) 


258 ( 1.7) 


»{ 1.1) 


41 { 3.4) 


51 ( 2.3} 


274 ( OJ) 


265 { 3.0) 


266 ( 15) 



The standard errors of the e^mated statistics appear in parentheses, ft can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest* the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 

As pftviously noted, calculators can free students from t^ous computations and allow 
them to concentrate instead on problem solving and other important skills and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, studf^^s were asked how friequently (never, 
sometimes, almost always) they used calo. rs for working problems in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

* In Idaho, 27 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 43 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the stiulents (16 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 26 percent who almost always used one. 

^ Less than half of the students (38 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 19 percexit almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


UUho 


W«St 


Nation 
















How often do you use a caicufator for the 




and 


«nd 


Painpantasa 
and 




fotlowmg tasks? 




PfoSdancy 


ProRctancy 


Prpflclancj' 


Work^ proMtms in dast 










Almost always 


43 ( 1.1) 


53 { 2.1) 


48 { 1.5) 






286 ( 1.0) 


255 ( 2.6) 


254 1 1.5) 




Never 


27 ( 1.2) 


U ( iA) 


23 ( 1.9) 






278 ( 1^) 


265 ( 3.0) 


272 ( 14) 


Doing probltms at liom* 










AJmost always 


26 ( 1.0) 


29 ( 1.7) 


30 ( ^J3) 






272 { 1.3) 


263 ( 3.3) 


261 ( 1.8) 




Never 


18 { 0J9) 


19 { 1.6) 


19 ( 0.9) 






273 ( 1.8) 


256 ( 3.7) 


263 ( 1.8) 


Taking quizzes or latts 










Almost always 




19 ( 0.9) 


25 ( 1.6) 


27 ( 1.4) 






^( 1.5) 


259 { 3 J) 


253 ( 2.4) 




Never 


38 ( 15) 


22 ( 3.0) 


30 ( 2.0) 






280 { 1.1) 


270 ( 3.3) 


274 ( 1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that» for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 7 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
is not included. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCULATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was aesign^ to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not. There were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For t^o of the seven sections, students were given calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a <^culator for each 
item. 

Certain items in the calculator sections were defined as "calculator-active" items that is, 
items that required the student to use the calculator to determine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defined as "calculator-inactive'* items - items whose solution 
neither required nor suggcstwl the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
"calculator-neutral" items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calciilator« 

In total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator sections were categorized into two groups: 

♦ High - students who L:ied the calculator appropriately (i.e., used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of ihc time and indicated that they had us^ the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

• Other - students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appoidix are highli^ted below: 

• About the same percentage of students in Idaho were in the High group 
as were in the Other group. 

• A smaller percent^ of males than females were in the High group. 

• In addition, 48 percent of White students, 53 percent of Hispanic students, • 
and 27 percmt of American Indian students were in the High group. 



TABLE 20 { Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATrCS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIM. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Maho 


WMt 











fliiWciwujj 


'Calculator-use" group 




High 




48 ( 1.3) 


36 ( 2.6) 


42 ( 1J) 




276 ( 0.0} 


273 ( 2.7) 


272 ( 1.6) 


OttMT 


52 { 1.3} 


62 { 2.6) 


56 ( 1.3) 




206 ( 1.3) 


2S8( tA) 


255 ( 1.5) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parenthem. It can be sak] with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard error: 
of the estimate for the sample* 
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SUMMARY 

Given the prevalence of ine>^>ensive calculators, it may no lon^ be necessary or usefiil to 
devote lai^ portions of mstructional time to teaching students how to perform routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instractional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 30 percent of the students 
in Idaho had teachers who allow^ calculators to be used for tests. 

• A greater percentage of students in Idaho than in the nation had teachers 
who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (28 percent and 18 percent, 
respwtivcly). 

• In Idaho, most students or their families (99 percent) own^ calculators; 
however, fewer students (42 percent) had teachers who explained the use 
of calculators to them. 

• In Idaho, 27 percent of the students never us«J a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 43 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (16 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 26 percent who almost always used one. 

• Less than half of the students (38 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 19 percent almost always did. 
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CHAPTER 6 



WlH) Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, ac^untabiHty for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.^ Many states have begun to raise teacher certification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In Idalio, 27 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at teast a master's or education specialist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation 

• More than half of the students (63 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
had the highest level of teaching certification available. This is similar to 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• Many of the students (80 percent) had mathematics teachers who had a 
mathematics (middle school or s^ondary) teaching certificate. This 
compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



* NaUonal Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Professional Siandards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Kcftton, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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TABLE 21 I Profile of Eightli-Grade Public-School 
i Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1800 NAEP TRtML STATE ASSESSMENT 


iMnp 


Wtst 


Nation 












^wytey ol ttudfilt ^f(/ttMm mathtmattet t— chft 
ripofttd having ttw MhMring (liBrtai 








Bachelor's clegree 

Master's or spedaHsrs degree 

Ooc^ate or professional degree 


73{ 1J) 
37 ( 13) 
Q{ 00) 


flee $3} 

32( 53} 
0( 03] 


sec 43) 
42{ 43) 


INroantaga or ttiidMitt ^Krtma mamamat^ 

tfia Mowrtng l^fpts oT taacMng cartifteatat ttia! mra 

nacognbead by Mafio 








No regular certification 

Regular certlflcatic^ Knit less than the highest available 
Highest certification avallat>ie (permanent or long-term) 


3(0^) 
34 ( 13) 
83 { 13} 


8(2^) 
20 { 33} 
74 ( 33) 


4( 13) 
20 ( 43} 
88 ( 43} 


ParcanCasa of tttidafita wtioaa matriamattes 

the foNowing typaa of taMtiing eartiftoatat that mr% 

racogntead by Maho 








Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle school) 
Other 


80 ( 1.0) 
17 { 03} 
2( 03} 


88 ( 3.0) 
»( 23) 
2{ 13) 


84 ( 23) 
12 ( 2.8} 
4( 13) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaustics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
peruinly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the ^mple. 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 



Although mathematics teachers are held responsible for providing high-quality instruction 
to their students, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers* educational backgrounds more specifically, their undergraduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers' responses to questions conceniing their undergraduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

♦ In Idaho, 34 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were being 
taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major* 

• Relatively few of the dghth-grade public-school students in Idaho 
(10 percent) were tau^t mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in maUiematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



TABLE 22 



Teachers' Reports on Their Undergraduate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 NAEP TRIAL SiATE ASSESSMENT 


Maho 




Nation 



What was your undergraauate major? 



MathMiMtics 

Education 

Ofhtr 



What was your graduate major? 



Ilattitmatie* 
Edueation 

Othor or no graduate lovtt study 



34 ( ij; 

47 ( 2.0) 
19 ( 1^) 



Parcantago 



10 ( i.e) 

45 ( U) 
45 ( 1^) 



31 ( 5.0) 

34 { 6.6) 

35 ( 8.6) 



'19 ( 4.7) 
36 ( 4^) 
45 ( 5^) 



43 ( 3J}} 
35 ( 3.S) 
33 { 3^) 



Parcanlaga 



22 ( 3.4) 
38 ( 3^) 
40 ( 34) 



The standard errors of the estimated suUsUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within 1 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning thdor in-service training for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

• In Idaho, 36 percrat of the eighth«g^ade public*school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathonatics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of ia-sorvice training. 

* Some of the students in Idaho ( 19 percrat) had mathematics teachers who 
spent no time on in-servi^ education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathonatics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who qp<mt no time on similar in-service training. 



TABLE 23 | Teachers' Rejiorts on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Maho 




Itatton 







fwnm*9tia INrnMafi nmom(U9$ 

18 { 1.0) 11 ( 3.0) 11 ( 2.1) 
45 ( 2.0) 45 ( 7,0) 51 { 4.1) 
36 { 2 J)) 44 ( &0) 39 ( 34) 




During the iMSt /Mr, how much time in 
total hB\f0 you spent on in-service 
ectucation in nraViematics or the teaching 
of nmthematics? 




OMto ISNKin 
15 hoart or mor» 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appeir m parentheses, it can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Recent results ^om international studies have shown that students £rom the United States 
do not compare favorably with students from other nations in mathematics and science 
achievement.^^ Further, results from NAEP assessmoits have indicated that students' 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than ^ucators and the public 
would like it to be. ^ ^ In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have well-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across states and territories are described, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individxials with a specific set of credentials will be efiective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers' educational backgrounds and experience reveals that: 

• In Idaho, 27 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• More than half of the students (63 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
had the hi^est level of teaching c^tification available. This is similar to 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

♦ In Idaho, 34 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were being 
taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

♦ Relatively few of the eighth-grade public-school students in Idaho 
(10 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students werc 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school 



Archie E. Lapoinie, Nancy A. Mead, and Gary W. Philhps, A Wond of Differences An International 
Assessment of Mathematics and Science {Pnnceton, NJ: Center for the Assessment of EducaUonal Progress, 
Educational Testing Service. I98S). 

Ina V.S. Mullis, John A. Dosscy. Eugene H. Owen, and Gary W, Phillips, The State of Mathematics 
Achievement SAEP's 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the Trial Assessment of the States (Pnncclon, NJ: 
National Assessment of Educational Progress. Educational Testing Service. 1991). 
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• In Idaho, 36 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
niiathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-servi(r training. 

• Some of the students in Idaho (19 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathonatics or Hkt 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 

Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greaUy influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can therefore play an important role in the 
education of their children. Family expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences. Toother, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to learn and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathematics proficiency, 
students participating in the Trial »tate Assessment were asked a series of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOIMT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and refermce materials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on lemming and sch(K>Iing. Students participating in the Trial 
State Assessmmt were asked about the availability of newspapers, ma^zmes, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiency associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students' Re|K>rts on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


MatW 


WMt 


Nation 



Does your ttuniiy ttava, or nceive on a 
regular basis, arty of the fotlowing ttams: 
more than 25 books, an encyclopedia, 
newspapers, magazines? 



Zero to two typ«t 
ThraotypM 
Four typM 



18 { 0.9) 
258 ( ^M) 

32 ( 0.8} 
270 ( 

53 ( 1.2) 
277 { OJ) 



24 ( 1.6) 
245 ( 4.1} 

31 ( 1.4) 
258 { 2A) 

45 ( 1i)) 
273 ( 3.2) 



and 



21 ( 1.0) 
244 ( 2.0) 

30 ( 1.0) 
258 ( 1.7) 

48 ( 1.3) 
272 ( 1.5) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



The data for Idaho reveal that: 



• Students in Idaho who had all four of these types of materials in the home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had aU four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller percentage of Hispanic and American Indian stiidents had all 
four types of these reading materials in their homes than did White 
stiidents. 

• About the same percentage of students attending schools in areas classified 
as "other" as in extreme rural areas had all four types of these reading 
materials in their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching is generally seen as detracting bom time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the TrL_ State Assessment were asked to report on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Table 25). 



TABLE 25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 MAEP TRiAI. STATE ASSESSMENT 




WMt 


NaUon 



How much tefevtston tfo you usually 
watch each clay? 



atwl 



On* hour or IMS 


19 ( OJ}) 
278 ( 1.1) 


14 ( 1.«) 
268 ( 3.6} 


12 ( OS) 
260 ( 2.2) 


Two hours 


26 ( 1.1) 
278 ( 1.3) 


20 ( 1.6) 
265 { 3 J) 


21 ( 0.0) 
268 { 1.8) 


Throo hours 


24 ( 0.9) 
272 ( 1.2) 


20 ( 1.2) 
262 ( 3.2) 


22 ( OA) 
26S( 1,7) 


Four to (hM> hours 


24 ( 1.0) 
20S( 15) 


29 ( 1.7) 
263 ( 2 J) 


28 ( 1.1) 
280 ( 1.7) 


Six hours or moro 


7 { 0.9) 
256 ( 2.7) 


16 { 2.0) 
246 ( 2.6} 


18 ( 1X») 
24S ( 1.7) 



The sund»rd errors of the estimated statiftics appear in parentheses. It can be sakl with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest* the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard enors 
of the estimate for the simple. 
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From Tabic 25 and Table A25 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Idaho, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
spent six hoiirs or more watching television each day. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Idaho (19 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 7 percent watched six 
hours or more. 

• A greater percentage of males than females tended to watch six or more 
hours of television daily. However, a somewhat smaller percentage of 
males than females watched one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 6 perc^t of White students, 12 percent of Hispanic stixdcnts, 
and 10 percent of American Indian students watched six hours or more of 
television each day. In comparison, 19 percent of White students, 
14 percent of Hispanic students, and 20 percent of American Indian 
students tended to watch only an hour or less. 



STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 



Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students' success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period pre<^ding the assessment. 

From Fable 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Idaho, average mathematics proficienc>' was lowest for students who 
niissed three or more days of school. 

• Less than half of the students in Idaho (43 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 21 percent missed 
three days or more- 

• In addition, 21 percent of White students, 23 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 26 percent of American Indian students missed three or more days of 
school. 
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Simiiariy, 23 perc«it of students attending schools in aieas classified as 
"other" and 17 peimU in schools in extreme rural areas miss«i thite or 
more days of school. 



TABLE 26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TfUAL Sr.-ng ASSESSMENT 


Waho 




Nation 



How many days of school did you miss 
last month? 



Horn 

Omot hvodays 
Thm ctayt or mort 



43 ( 1.0} 


and 

43 ( 2.7) 


45 ( 1.1) 


273 ( 1.1) 


mi 2JS) 


285 ( 1J} 


36 ( 1i)} 


ao( 14) 


32 ( OlO) 


273 ( 1.1) 


265 ( 3.0} 


266 ( 13) 


21 ( 1.0) 


27 { 1.8) 


23 ( 1.1) 


2»7( U) 


^{ 3.1) 


250 ( 1J) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

i-^ax)rding to the National Council of Tcachen of Mathcmat^ .v jaming mathematics 
should require students not only to master essential skills and conc^ts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a disciplined^ 
Students were askwl if they agreed or disagreed with five statements deagncd to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included statements about: 

• Personal e^^Kitenoe with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
mathematics; I am good in mathematics. 

• Value of mathematics, including students' perceptions of its present utility 
and its exp«ned relevance to future work and life requirements: Almost all 
people use mathematics in their Jobs; mathematics is not more for boys than 
for girls. 

• The nature of mathematics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Mathematics is useftdl for solving everyday 
problems. 

A student **perception index" was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes toward mathematics. For each of the five statements, students who responded 
"strongly agree" were given a value of 1 (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
1 subject), those who responded "agree" were given a value of 2, and those who responded 

"undecided," "disagree," or "strongly disagree" were given a value of 3. Each student's 
responses were averaged over the five statements. The students were then assigned a 
perception index according to whether they tended to strongl> agree with the statements 
(an index of 1), tended to agree with the stiitcments (an index of 2), or tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3). 

Table 27 provides the data for the students' attitudes toward mathe^natics as defined by 
their perception index. The following results were observed for Idaho: 

• Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
"strongly agree" category^ and lowest for students who *vere in the 
"undecided, disagree, strongly disagree" category. 

* ♦ About one-quarter of the students (29 percent) were in the "strongly 

agree" category (perception index of 1). This compares to 27 percent 
across the nation. 

• About one-quarter of the students in Idaho (22 percent), compared to 
24 percent across the nation, were in the "undecided, disa^e, or strongly 
disagree" categor>^ (perception index of 3). 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE UATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRiAi. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Idaho 


wms 


Nation 



Student 'perception indwc** groups 



("perception index" of 1) 



("perception index" of 2) 

UiKftckM, diMgrM, ttrongty (Uugree 

(••perception index'' of 3) 







^ N 


m 


20 { 04) 
201 { 1.1) 


27 ( 1.0) 
27S( Sl0i 


271 
8711 




40 { IX)) 
271 { W) 


2Si 


40( 

2021 




22 ( 1.1) 
260 i 1.5} 


25 { ^1) 
240 { 2.0} 


24j 

2911 


13! 



The sund^d errors of the estimated statistics tppear in parenthem. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



SUMMARY 



Some out^^of-school factors caimot be changed, but others can be altered in a posilive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger community can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out^o^-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 

The data related to out*of-schooi factors show that: 

* Students in Idaho who had fotir types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Idaho (19 percrat) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 7 percent watched six 
hours or more. Avera^ mathematics proficiency was lowest for studoits 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

• Less than half of the students in Idaho (43 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 21 percent missed 
three days or more. Average mathematics profidency was lowest for 
students who missed three or more days of school. 

• About one-quarter of the students (29 percent) were in the **stron^y 
agree" category relating to students* perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the **strongly 
^ree** category and lowest for students who were in the "undecided, 
disagree, strongly disagree" category. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
to analyze the results. 

The obje^ives for the assessment were developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of Chief State School OflScers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by Educational Testing Service. The development of the Trial 
State Assessment Program beu-^fitted from the involvement of hundx^s of representatives 
from Slate Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetings, serv^ on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB) 
spiral matrix design - a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the burden for any one student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in implementing the BIB design required dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into seven units called blocks. Each block was designed to 
be completed in 15 minutes. 
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The blocks wene then assemble into assessment booklets so that each booklet contained 
two background questionnaiies tht^ first consisting ol geximl background questions and 
the second consisting of mathematics background questions - and three blocks of cognitive 
mathematics items. Students were given five minutes to complete each of the backgroimd 
questionnaires and 45 minutes to complete the three 15-minute blo^s of mathematics 
items. Thus» the entire assessment required approximately 55 minutes of student time. 

In accordance with the BIB design, the blocks were assigned to the assessment booklets so 
that each block appeared in exactly thr^ booklets and each block appeared with every 
other block in one booklet. Seven asses^ent booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraled or interleaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an appropriate number of times in the sample. The students 
within an assessment session were assigned booklets in the otda: in which the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any ^ven session received a variety of different booklets and 
only a small number of students in the ses^on received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-based consensus process, as described in the iniroduction to this report.^ 
llie assessment framework consisted of two dimensions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (s^ 
Figure Al). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual Understanding, 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresp>onsc. Analyses were then conducted to 
Gw^termine the percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based on students' performance on the set of 
mathematics items they received. IRT provides a common scale on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships between students' characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



' National Assessment of Educational Progress, Mathemaiks Objvaives 1990 Assessmeni (Pnnccion. NJ: 
Educaiional Tesung Service, 1988). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas A 



I Numbers and Opwrtkms 

This content area focuses on students' understanding of numbers (whole numbers, fractions, decimals, 
integers) and their application to real-world situations, as wen as computational and estimation situations. 
Understanding numerical relationships as expr^sed in ratios, proportions, and percents ts emphasized. 
Students' abilities in estinprntion, mental computation, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of results are also Incfudec^. 



Measurament 



REPORTI 
CARD 




This content area focuses on students' ability to d^cribe real-world objwrts using numbers. Students are 
asked to identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement concepts, and communicate 
measurement-related ideas to others. Questions are included that require an ability to read instruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, n^surements, and applications of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included in this content area. 



G6ometf7 



This content area focuses on students* knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skills 
in working with this knowledge. Th^e skills are important at an levels of schooling as well as in practical 
applications. Students need to be able to model and visualize geometric figures in one, two. and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas, in addition, students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistict, and Prpbabiltty 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across all disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activiti^ in our society. Statistical knowledge and th« ability to 
interpret data are necesiary skills tn the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad in scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts in more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eignth-grade Trial State Assessment. Proficiency in this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual understanding: it involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a problem-solving tool. Functions are viewiKl not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 




The following thrae categories of mathematical abilities are not to be construed as hierarchical. For 
example, problem solving involves interactior^ between conceptual knowledge c^* procedural skins, but 
what is considered complex problem solving at one grade level may bt onsidered conceptual 
understanding or procedural knowledge at another. 



Conceptual Underataitding 



Students demonstrate con<^tuai understarKling in mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, label, and generate examples and counterexamples of con^pts; can use and interrelate models, 
diagrams, and vahed representations of (X)ncepts; can identify and apply principle; know and can apply 
facts and definitions: can compare, oHitmt, and integrate related concepts and principles; can recognize, 
Interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and terms used to represent concepts; and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving concepts in mathematical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures in a meaningful way and applying them in problem-solving situations. 



Procedurai KnowMge 



students demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when they provide evidence of their abutty to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent in 
problem settings. Proc^urai knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms in math^atics that 
have been created as tools to m«t specific ne«3s tn an efficient manner. It also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputationai 
skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Problem SofvliHI 



m problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic abilities when they encounter 
new Situations. Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate prchlems; determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data: use strategies, data, models, and relevant mathematics: generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (i.e., spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional): and judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale ranging from 0 to 500 was created to report performance for each content area. 
Each content-area scale was based on the distribution of student perfonnance across all 
three grades assessai in the 1990 national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of 50. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency. 
The composite scale was a weighted average of the five content area scales, where the 
weight for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Mathematics Objectives Panel. 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining performance along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has bc«n defin«l by norm-referencing that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

The scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the O-to-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to define levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

To define performance at each of the four levels on the scale, NAEP analyzed sets of 
mathematics items from the 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The criteiii for selecting these "benchmark" items were as follows: 

• To define performance at level 200. items were chosen that were answered 
corr-jctly by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 200 on the scale. 

• To defme perfonnance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered incorrectly by 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level. 

• The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been idoitifi^, tnathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and used their expert judgment to charactoize the knowledge, skills, 
and tmderstandings of students perfomiing at each level. Each of the four proficiency le\^ 
was defin^ by describing the types of mathematics questions that most students attaining 
that proficiency level would be ai>le to perform successfully* Figure 3 in Chapter 1 provides 
a summary of the levels and their characteristic skills. Example questions for each level are 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimate^} proportion of studedoits at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who correctly answered each question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Schools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school. 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the design of these questionnaires* For the 1990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on six ^licational areas: curric\ilum, 
instmctional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisory groups* 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. The first 
requested information about the teacher, such as race/ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that include! one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. The information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the ejrtent to which textbooks 
or worksheets were used, the instructional emphasis placed on different mathematical 
topics, and the use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling for the Trial State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questionnaire do not necessarily represent all eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territory. Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 




* Since there were insufficient numbers of eighth-grade questions at levels 200 and 350, one of the questions 
exemplifying level 200 is from the fourth-grade national assessment and one exemplifying level 350 is from the 
tweliUi-grade national assessment 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 



Uvtl200: 



Slmolt Addtthrt RMtonlng and Probtem SoMng with Wholt 
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FIGURE A3 I £3campie Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(ccmtinuecl) 



Uvtl 2S0: Simplt MultiplleaUvt Rtatonlng and TWo^ttp ProblMn SoMng 



EXAMPLE 1 



7. Wh»t U ihe iftiue ol a + S when a • 3 f 

An«w«r 



GrMitS 

OvcriA PtrotfttaQ* Comet 78% 
Ptratnttio* Comet for Anohor LjtvttK 
2fiQ 2SS 3QQ 3SQ 
28 88 95 06 



EXAMPUE2 













IP 











TIM uWt alM atewi ikemite if « 



6r»d#8 

OwiM Ptrotnm* Comet 73% 
Pwo»ntao« Comet for Anchor Uvtis: 
2QQ ^ 300 XXi 

moot waOf' wX «¥V 

21 88 82 82 
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EXAMPLES 
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HGUREAS I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(amtmued) 



UvU 300: RMsoidng and ProMtm Solving invoMng Fiietiont, Dtclmait, 

Paneomt, Eltmmttry GaofiMtrfe ProptrtiM, uni Simpio 
AlQfbfite Wtnlpulattent 



EXAMPLfl 



\ "7 



GradtS 

OMraM Pire«itao« Comet 60% 
hNMntio* Opnvct for Anchor Ltvals: 

ao 2SB aa a&B 

33 40 77 90 
Gracte 12 

Ov«n« Ptroantao* Oorroet 7S% 
Ptrawttao* OofTM for Anchor Lov*lK 

~ ^ aOQ 3SQ 
46 78 95 



EXAMPLE 2 



• ■ 

• r 

O Vki ON* 



Qradta 

OvorHI PMo«nt^K» Oorroot a)% 
PMoantig* Corroct for Anchor Ljv«i«: 

m is^ m m 

17 46 86 99 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 



Uv«l3S0: 



RMfomno ind ProMtm Sotving InvoMng GMmtlrie 
Rttationthlpt, Aigtbrate Equtttont, tnd BMlnnIng Stetlstlet and 
Probabfffty 



EXAMPLE 1 



• •••• • • • 

ill i 

OP lOI 
• 100 

«xot 



GradtS 

GK«filf Piraantae* Correct: 34% 
Ptraantag* Ooirtet for Anchor Uvait: 
2SS ^ 3QS ^ 
13 19 53 88 

GMdc 12 

Owtmi Pirio»nt«8« Corract 49% 
P*ro*ntaga Corract fw Anchor Lav^: 
2&fi ^ aoQ ^ 

— 22 48 90 



EXAMPLE 2 

IT. tMlain k«w jrav (Mod J 
An«w«r ______ 



ti. 



Gnsda8 

OvaraU Pafeant»o« Corract 16% 
ParoanU4}a Comet for Anchor Lavaia: 
22fi 2SQ aOQ 3SQ 
1 4 28 74 

QtmU 12 

Ovat^tt Paroaota^ Cocract: 27% 
P*ro%ntao« Corract for Anchor Ltvalt: 
2QQ ^ aOQ ^ 

— 3 22 74 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POUCIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaire was complete by principals or other administrators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to qiiestions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, there were questions about school policies, 
course offering, and special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the stud^t is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questionnaire is bdng 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analysis makes it possible to describe the 
instruction received by represenUtive samples of eighth-grade students in public schools. 
Although this approach may provide a different perspective from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with NAEP's goal of pix^viding 
information about the educational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percenta^s of students responding in certain ways to 
background questions) are estimates of the corresponding information for the population 
of eighth-grade students in public schools in a state. These estimates are bas^ on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory. 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates mi^t vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if every eighth-grade public-schopl student in the state or territory were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that are based on samples (including those in NAEP) are subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

Like almost all estimates based on assessment measures, NAEP's total group and subgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a se(X)nd source of uncertainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who participa^^ in the Trial State Assessment 
was administered a subset of questions from the total f^t of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equiUly appropriate, set of the assessment questions - 
or the entire set of questions - somew!iat different estimates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency might have been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average proficiencies, proportions of students at or 
above particular scale-score levels, and proportions of students giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associated with these statistics. These measures of the uncertainty are call^ 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling ^error, NAEP uses a 
methodology called the jackknife procedure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the resuhs fix)m the 
sample - taking into account the uncertainty associated with all samples - (o make 
inferences about the population. 

The use of confidence intervals, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
inferences about the population means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 95 percent confidence interval for the corresponding 
population quantity. ITiis means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all eighth-grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample werc 256 with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors = 256 ± 2 • (1.2) 256 ± 2.4 - 

256 - 2A and 256 + 2.4 - 253.6. 258.4 

'ITius, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided that the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than 90 percent) or extremely small ( less than 
10 percent ). Vot extreme percentages, confidence intervals constructed in the abcivc 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals 
arc quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes separately for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups are defined by shared characteristics of 
students, such as their gender, race/ethnicity, and the type of community in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups are defined by students' responses to background 
questions such as About how much lime do you usually spend eacJt day on mathematics 
homework? Still other subgroups arc defined by the responses of the assessed students' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnairc. 

As an example, one nught be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes or more doing mathematics homework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending 15 minutes or less? 

To answer the question posed above, one begins by comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two grt>ups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who niportcd 
spending 45 minutes or more on mathematics homework is higher, one may be tempted 
to conclude that that group does have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homework. However, even though the means differ, there 
may be no real difference in performance between the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated average proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. ITie data from the sample arc used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty associated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the pt>pulation had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the pcrfonmances of various groups would have been different. 
Thus, to determine whether there is a rra/ difiercncc between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain ;in 
estimate of the dega-e of uncertainty ?ssociated with the difference between the proficiency 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. ITus estimate of the degree of 
uncertainty called the standard er^or of the difference between the groups -- is obtained 
by taking the square of each group's standard error, summing these squared standard em^rs, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to help determine 
whether differences between groups in the population are real. The difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence interval. If the resulting interval includes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the inten'al does not contain zero, the difference 
between groups is statistically significant (different) at the .05 level. 
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As an example, suppose that one wea* interested in determining whether the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a particular state*s pubhc schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Average 
Proficiency 


Standard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



TTie difference between the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (259 - 255). Text standard error of this difference is 



sj 2Sy ^ lA^ - 2.9 

Thus, an approximate 95 percent confidence interxal for this difference is 

Mean difference ± 2 standard errors of the difference 

4 ± 2 • (2,9) - 4 ± 5.S 4 - 5.8 and 4 + 5,8 ^ -i.8, 9.8 

'ITic value zero is within this confidence inter\'al. which extends from -1.8 to 9.8 (i.e., zero 
is between -1.8 and 9.8). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difference in average mathematics proficiency between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state. ^ 

Throughout this report, when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one descTibed atx)ve were used to draw the conclusions that 
are presented. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interval for the difl'erence between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of S4^me attribute was about ihe same for two 
groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could be assumed 
between the groups. ITie reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the differences. A difference between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be slight may represent a statistically significant difference in the p<ipulatian 
because of the magnitude of the standard errors. Conversely, a difference that appears to 
be large may not be statistically significant. 



' The procedure dercnbed above (especially the estimation of the standard error of the difference) is. m a stnct 
sense, only appropriate when the statistics being compared come from mdependent samples, l-or certain 
comparisons m the report, the group?^ were not independent. In those cases, a dificrcnt (and more 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of the difference was used. 
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ITie procedures described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confidence interval), are based on statistical theory that assumes that only one 
confidence interval or test of statistical significance is being performed. However, in each 
chapter of this report, many different groups are being compared (i.e., multiple sets of 
confidence intervals are being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theory indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison from the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure - the Bonferroni method - was used in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the differences between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the text that are based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than those described on the previous pages. 
A more detailed description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the Trial 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standard Errors 

Tlie standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAFF are statistics and 
therctdre are subject to a certain degree of unci.rtainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a small number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty arc followed by the symbol 'T. In such cases, the 
standard errors - and any confidence intervals or significance tests involving these standard 
errors - should be interpreted cautiously. I'urther details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors aie discussed in the I'rial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgi oup Sample Sizes 

Results for mathematici proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by race/ethnicity and tyix? of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents' education level. NAHP collects data for five racial ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian Pacitlc Islander, and American Indian Alaskan Native) and four 
types of communities (Advantaged I'rban, Disadvantaged Urban, I-xtn»me Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
country, the number of students in some of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and/or background variable results. As a resuh, data are 
not provided for the subgroups with ver>' small sample sb^s. For resuhs to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample size of 62 students was required. This number was 
determined by computing the sample si/e required to detect an effect size of 2 w4th a 
probability of .8 or greater. 
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llie effect size of .2 pertains to the true difference betv/ecn the average proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total eighth-grade public-school 
population in the state or territory, divided Vy the standard de\iation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true difference between subgioup and total group mean is .2 
total-group standard deviation units, then a sample size of at least 62 is required to detect 
such a difference with a probability of .8. Further details alx)ut the procedure for 
determining minimum sample size appear in the 1 nal State Assessment technical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being taugjit by teachers with master's 
degrees in mathematics might be described as **relatively few" or "ahnost all/' depending 
on the size of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive terms 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary. The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules us^ to select them are showTi below. 



Percentage 


Description of Text in Report 


p = 0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p < 20 


Some 


20 < p < 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


About half 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quaders 


79 < p < 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost all 


p = 100 


All 
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DATA APPENDIX 



I'or each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
rcsuhs, this appendix contains corresponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations - race ethnicity, type of community, parents^ education level, and gender. 
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Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP THtAt 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Elfuhth-gncle 
Mathemallcs 


Pr*-alB«lir* 








P^roenUig* 




Parcanlagt 




and 




and 




IhnoflpfMcy 


PfNlcf«ncy 


Proficiency 


TOTAL 










State 


1.1) 


32 ( 12) 


18 ( 


1.1) 




264 ( OJ) 


271 { 1.1) 


301 ( 


l^j 


Nation 


AO / 0 1 \ 


to \ \,9f 


15 ( 


1.2) 




iOl \ 1.4} 




296{ 


2.4) 






















State 


46 ( 1.1) 


33 ( 1.2) 


IQ 1 
'» ( 






268 ( 0.7) 


272 { 1.1) 


302 { 


1.3) 


Nation 


59 ( 2.5) 


21 ( 2.4) 


17 ( 


1.5) 




259 ( 1.6) 


277 ( 2.2) 


300 ( 


2.3) 








11 ( 


3.0) 


State 


53 [ 3.4) 


26 ( 2.8) 




245 ( 2.6) 




( 


"*) 


Nation 


75 ( 4.4) 


13 ( 3.9) 


6( 


1.5) 




240 ( 2.4) 




•** I 




Afmrioui tndlim 










State 


55 ( 8.1) 


27 ( 5.2) 


7( 


4.0) 












Nation 


84 ( 5.7) 


8 { 7.2) 


5{ 


2.7) 






^ i 


*" ( 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Extrtme runt 










State 


49 ( 3.7) 


34 ( 2.9) 


15 ( 


1.6) 




263 ( 2.S) 


268 ( 1.4) 


296 { 


1.5) 


Nation 


74 ( 4,5) 


14 ( 5.0) 


7 { 


2.2) 




249 ( 3.1)! 


1 


**• ( 


***) 


Other 






19 ( 


1.6) 


State 


44 ( \S) 


33 ( 1.6) 




263 ( 13) 


272 ( 1.4) 


302 ( 


1.5j 


Nation 


81 ( 2.2) 


20 ( 2.1) 


16 ( 


1.4) 




251 ( 2.0) 


272 ( 2.8) 


294 t 


2.7) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percxni 
certainty that, for each population of interest^ the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow 
accurate determination of the variabihty of this esumated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msuHlcient to 
permit a reliable esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Mathenaatics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



lOeO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Eighth-grade 
Mattiematics 


t " " 

Pre*algetH-a 


Algebra 






Percentage 


Percenter 


OercentMe 




and 


and 


and 




Proficiency 

• 


Proficiency 


Pmflciaficv 


TOTAL 








State 


47 ( 1.1) 




16 1 11) 




284 ( 0.7) 


271 fill 






02 ( 2 1) 


19 { 1.9) 


15 1 1 2\ 




251 ( 1.4) 


272 { 2 41 


296 ( 2 41 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS rMMVQTftcluite 








Slate 


61 ( 4.8) 




9 ( 3 01 




249 ( 2.7) 




\ / 


Nation 


77 { 3 7) 


13 ( 3.4) 


3/111 




241 { 2.1) 


\ / 


i i 


HS Of AduAtft 






State 


56 ( 2.6) 




Q I i 7) 
** i 1 .f j 




257 ( 17) 


284 i 2 2) 


{ ) 


Nation 


70 ( 2.6) 


18 f 2 41 


8 f 1 11 




248 ( 1.9) 




277 { 5_21 


Some college 


















270 { 1.5) 


272 ( 1.9) 


302 { 2^) 


Nation 


60 { 3.1) 


21 ( 2.9) 


15 ( 1.9) 




257 { 2.1. 


276 t 2.8) 


295 ( 3.2) 


College ireduAte 






State 


4! ( J) 


32 ( 1.7) 


25 ( 2.0) 




27^ i 1.0) 


275 ( 1.3) 


303 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


53 { 21) 


21 { 2.3) 


24 1 1.7) 




25t){ 1.5) 


278 ( 2.8) 


303 { 2.3) 


OENDER 








Male 








State 


49 ( 1.5) 


31 ( 1.6) 


17 ( 1.3) 




266 ( 1.0) 


273 ( 1.3) 


204 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


63 { 2.1) 


16 ( 1.8) 


15 ( 1.2) 




252 { 1.6) 


275 ( 2.9) 


299 ( 2.5) 


Female 






State 


45 { 1.5) 


33 ( 1,6) 


19 { 1,3) 




262 ( 0.9) 


269 { 1.4) 


296 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.6) 


20 { 2.3) 


15 ( 1.7) 




251 ( 1.5) 


269 ( 3.0) 


293 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. ii can be said vvjth about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populatjon of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentag s may not totai 100 percetit because a small number of students 
reported takmg other mathematics courses. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a rehable estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 



Teachers^ Reports on the Amount of Tfme 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IfiOO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE /^SESSMENT 


Nom 


16 MimMs 


dOMSfiUtts 


46MlmilM 


An Hour or 
llor» 





PefcenCus^ 


Pei^oenlKye 


Percenlftie 


P«reM' 




PereenCepe 




entf 




end 




end 






Pfvflcieiicy 


rnwfcieiicijr 




l«wy 


^Miiiiifaiiiiii 

FTQiiQency 


TOTAL 
















State 


«( 


05) 


43 ( 1^) 


43 ( 15) 


8( 


1.1) 


2{ OJ) 




245 { 


27) 


260 ( 1.0) 


273 ( 1.1) 


265{ 


35) 




Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


43 ( ^2] 


43 ( 4^) 


10 ( 


1J) 


4 ( OJ) 




**• ( 




25c ( 2.3) 


266 ( 2.8) 


272 ( 


5.7)f 


27o ( 9.1}! 


RACE/cT H N ICiT Y 
















White 
















State 


4( 


05) 


43 { 1.5) 


43 { 15) 


»( 


1.1) 


2 ( 0.4) 




248 ( 


2.8) 


272 { 1.0) 


278 ( 1.1) 


2S5( 


3.7) 




Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


39 ( 43) 


45 ( 5.1) 


11 ( 


2.4) 


4{ 0J») 




•** ( 




266 1 2.2) 


270 ( 2.7) 


277 ( 


75)1 


278 ( 55)1 


Hisptnfc 
















State 


9( 


2-5) 


44 { 4.3) 


46 ( 45) 


1 ( 


05) 


1 ( 0.4) 








250 ( 3.8) 


249 { 3.7) 


•** ( 


*^) 




Nation 


1 ( 


0.8) 


46 ( 7.6) 


34 ( 6.6) 


13 ( 


2.8) 


7( 2.1) 




( 


*") 


245 { 3.0)1 


251 ( 4.2)1 


{ 






AmoHcan Indian 
















State 


5( 


3.9) 


49 ( 9.4) 


44 ( 8.1) 


1 ( 


05) 


0 ( 0.0) 


















Nation 


0 ( 0.0) 


74 (31.9) 


22 (28.2) 


0 ( 0.0) 


4 { 4.8) 


















TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
















Extreme rural 
















State 


4( 


1.1). 


41 ( 4.4) 


45 ( 5.3) 


9 ( 3.4) 


2 { 05) 




•** ( 


•**) 


265 ( 1.9) 


270 ( 25) 


275 ( 2.8)1 




Nation 


0 ( 0.0) 


68 (14.9) 


14 {10.91 


8( 


55) 


10 ( 7.3) 




( 


**•) 


253 ( 5.4)1 


rr» ( 


*** ( 






Other 
















State 


4( 


0.6) 


44 ( 1.9) 


42 ( 2.1) 


7( 0.9) 


2 ( 0.2) 




•** ( 




271 ( 1J2) 


274 ( 1.4) 


290 ( 4.7) 




Nation 


1 ( 


0-4) 


37 ( 4.3) 


48 ( 5.1) 


10 ( 


2.4) 


4( 1.1) 




( 




256 ( 3.1) 


265 ( 25) 


278 { 8.6)f 


282 {11.6)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dclermmalion of the vanabibty of this estimated mean proficjency. Sample suie is msufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports o'i the Amount of Time 
Students Spent oc Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


15 MinutM 


aOMlnutM 




An Hour or 
More 






Pefoentuja 










OiMeWllMM 




and 




and 








MtiAciMicy 




ProOciMKy 


PtuRcfaMy 


^TRiGiency 


TOTAL 


















State 


*( 




*3( 


U) 


43( 


1^) 


«( 1.1) 


2( 0.3) 




245 ( 


27) 


268{ 




273 ( 


1.1) 


285 ( 3.6) 


J 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.3} 


43( 




43( 


4.3) 


10 ( 1J) 


4( 0.9) 








2S6( 


23) 


2661 


2.6] 


272 ( 5.7)1 


278 ( 5.1)1 


PARENTS' EDUCATfON 


















KS nofviiraduate 


















State 




5 A) 


A!i i 


A 






3 ( 1.4) 


1 ( 0,6) 








\ 


4.0J 








««« i j 


Nation 


1 1 


U.O; 








O.I J 


6( 1.7) 


4 ( 1.3) 






1 






OAR i 




/ 




HS graduate 


















State 


JC t 

0 i 


1,1) 


46 ( 


3.4) 




3uc) 


8 ( 2.0) 


1 { 0.4) 






•**) 


264 ( 


2^) 


261 ( 


22) 


^ ♦««^ 




Nation 


1 ( 


05) 


43{ 


5-2) 


44 { 


5.8) 


9( 3.1) 


3 ( 1.0) 






•**! 


249 { 


3.1) 


2S6( 


2.7) 


/ «-*^ j 




Some college 


















State 




1.2) 


44( 


2.2) 


42 1 


2.1) 


7 ( 1.6) 


2 ( 0.8) 








273 ( 


2.1) 


278 ( 


1.6) 






Nation 


1 ( 


0.9) 


44( 


5.4) 


43 ( 


5.8) 


7 ( 2.1) 


4 ( 10) 








265( 


2.8) 


270 ( 


3.8) 


f 




College gracluate 


















State 


3 ( 


0.6) 


41 ( 


2.0) 


45( 


2.1) 


9( 1.3) 


2 { 0.6) 








277 ( 


1,3) 


281 { 


1.6) 


296 { 5.2) 




Nation 


0 ( 


0.3) 


40 ( 


4,7) 


44 ( 


4.1) 


11 ( 2.3) 


5 ( 1.3) 




{ 




265( 


2,5) 


277 ( 


3.0) 


287 { 6.1 )» 


i 


GENDER 


















Male 


















State 


5( 


0.7) 


44( 


1.7) 


^( 


1.7) 


7( 1.2) 


2 ( 0.5) 




( 




270 ( 


1.2) 


275 { 


1.4) 


285 ( 5.1 ) 




Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


44( 


4.4) 


43( 


4.3) 


a( 1.9) 


5 ( 1.3) 




( 




257 ( 


2.9) 


26$( 


2.9) 


273 ( 7.3)1 


279 { 7.7)1 


Female 


















State 




0.6) 


43{ 


1,9) 


43 ( 


1.9) 


9( 1.2) 


2 ( 0,4) 








2e9{ 


1.4) 


272 ( 


1.3) 


285 ( 3.8) 




Nation 


1 ( 


0,4) 


41 ( 


4.4) 


43{ 


4.7) 


11 { 2.0) 


4 ( 0,9) 






"*) 


255 ( 


2,3) 


264 ( 


2.8) 


272 { 5.7 y 





The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, 'he value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 siudents). 
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TABLE A7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nom 


tS Mtnutts 


30 Mimitcs 


49Minut*s 


An Hour or 
More 





Percentine 




PMvantaae 








and 


and 


md 


and 


and 




l^roAciency 


Profldeney 


Profldsney 


Profldency 


Pfofldency 


TOTAL 












State 


14 ( 0.8) 


29 ( 1.1) 


28 ( 1,1) 


14 ( 0.8) 


IS ( OJ) 




272 { 1^) 


274 ( 1.1) 


271 ( 15) 


271 ( 1.9) 


2W ( 1J) 


Nation 


6 ( 0.6) 


31 ( 2.0) 


32 ( 1^) 


1« ( 1.0) 


12 ( 1.1) 




251 ( 2.d} 


264 ( 1^} 


263 ( 1^) 


2«6{ IS) 


258( 3.1) 


RACE/ETHMICiTY 
























State 




29 ( 12! 


28 ? 11! 


14 ( 0.9) 


14 f 0 7^ 




274 ( 2.0) 


276 ( 1.3) 


273 ( 1 .3) 


273 ( 2.0) 


273 ( 1^) 


Nation 


10 ( 1.0) 


33 ( 2.4) 


32 ( 1.3) 


15 { 0.9) 


11 ( 13! 




258 ( 3.4) 


270 ( 1.9) 


270 ( 2.15 


277 [ 22} 


268 ( 35! 


Hitpanic 




State 


12 ( 2.4) 


32 f 4.0! 


24 ( 3.8) 


14 { 3.5) 


18 f 341 


Nation 


^ 




•** 1 ***) 


^ 




12 ( 1.8) 


27 ( 3.0) 


30 { 2.6) 


17 ( 2.1) 


14 ( 1.7) 






246 ( 3.6) 


248 ( 3.4) 


241 { 4^) 


^ 


American Indian 




State 


12 ( 3.1) 


19 ( 5.0) 


25 ( 8.8) 


14 ( 4^) 


30 ( 7.1) 






♦-^ ^ j 


*^ j *^) 


^ 


1 *^) 


Natton 


13 { 5.3) 


30 (10.0) 


27 ( 6.7) 


24 (14.2) 


6 ( 6.4) 








1hti» ^ *^) 


j ^^) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Extreme rural 












State 


12 ( 1.0) 


31 ( 1.4) 


23 ( 1.4) 


18 ( 1,2} 


17 ( 1.0) 




271 ( 3.0) 


272 ( 1.8) 


285 ( 1.5) 


288 ( 3.1) 


2C9 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


8 ! 2.3) 


36 ( 4.6} 


31 ( 2.9) 


18 ( 3.8) 


7 ( 2.7) 






260 ( 33)1 


255 ( 5.1)1 




*r* 1 


Other 




State 


15( 1.1) 


28 { 1.4) 


29 ( 1.4) 


13 ( 1.0) 


14 { 0.8) 




271 ( 2.3) 


274 ( 1.6) 


273 ( 1.6) 


271 { 2.5) 


269 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


S( 1.0) 


30 { 1.6) 


32 ( 1.;;) 


15 ( 1.1) 


13 ( 1.1) 




250 { 3.8) 


283 ( 2.3) 


284 { 2.3) 


267 ( 2.1) 


256 ( 3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thal» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wjthin i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable esumale (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A7 | Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
(continued) J Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE /»$E»SMENT 


Nom 


15 MimitM 


30 MinutM 


45 Minutvs 


An Hour or 
More 






piiTsnliBi 




it>9« 




Mag* 


tarctnttifl* 


Parcairtaga 






•nd 


and 


and 


and 




PiTollclMcy 


PfoAclMKy 


Prodctency 


ft«act«ney 


Proflciancy 


TOTAL 
























1# \ 


n 111 




1 1^ 




1 11 


14 f 


0.8) 


15 i 


0 71 




272{ 


1.9) 


274 ( 


1.1) 


271 ( 


1.3) 


271 { 


1.9) 


2G9 ( 


1.7) 


rialion 


9{ 


0.8) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 


1^1 


1o [ 


1.0) 


12 { 






491 \ 


















3 1) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 






















HS noiv^raditJitt 














13 { 




15 ( 


3.5) 




13 ( 

J 


2.7) 


27 { 


2.9) 


31 ( 


3.4) 


2.7) 












•") 




.«) 


•** I 






17 ( 
*** ( 


3.0) 


28( 


33) 


34 ( 


4.4) 


12 ( 


2.5) 


10 ( 


22) 




246 ( 


4.0) 


246 ( 


2.6) 


.« ( 


•^) 


( 


•iHr| 






















1.5) 




15 { 


1.S) 


28 ( 


2.1) 


26 1 


2.4) 


17 ( 


2.1) 


14 { 




258 { 


4.1) 


267 ( 


23) 


262 ( 


2.3) 


262( 


4.2) 


255 ( 


2.9) 




10 { 


1.7) 


33 ( 


22) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


18 ( 


1.4) 


11 ( 


1.5) 




246 ( 


4^) 


259 ( 


3.2) 


254 ( 


2.4) 


2561 


2.8) 


244 ( 


3.4) 






















2.0) 




16 ( 


1.8) 


30 ( 


2.2) 


26 ( 


1.9) 


14 { 


2.0) 


13 ( 




275 ! 


2.6) 


277 ( 


2.2) 


275 ( 


2.9) 


2^( 


3.2) 


276 ( 


3.2) 


Nation 




1.2) 


30 ( 


2.7) 


36( 


2.1) 


14 { 


1.8) 


11 ; 


1.5) 




j 


"*) 


266 ( 


3.0) 


266 ( 


2.6) 


274 ( 


3.5) 


( 


***) 


Colt09« grictujitt 














13 ( 


1.1) 


16 ( 


1.2) 


State 


13 ( 


1.3) 


29 { 


1.4) 


29 ( 


1.4) 




282 { 


2.7) 


280 { 


1.9) 


278 ( 


1.7) 


281 ( 


2.7) 


277 ( 


2.1) 


Nation 


7( 


0.9) 


31 ( 


3.4) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


18 ( 


1.2) 


14 ( 


1.9) 




265 ( 


3.6) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


278 { 


3.2) 


271 ( 


2.8) 


GENDER 






















Maf« 






















State 


19 ( 


1.2) 


30 ( 


1.4) 


26 ( 


1.6) 


13 ( 


1.2) 


12 ( 


1.0) 




273 ( 


2.4) 


275 ( 


1.5) 


273 ( 


1.6) 


273 ( 


2.8) 


288 ( 


2.4) 


Nation 


11 ( 


1.1) 


34( 


2.4) 


29 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 


1.2) 


11 ( 


1.4) 






3.9) 


264 t 


2.8) 


266{ 


2.4) 


265{ 


3.0) 


258 ( 


4.1) 


Female 






















State 


9( 


1.1) 


28 ( 


1.7) 


30{ 


1-3) 


15 ( 


1.3) 


17 ( 


1.2) 




270 ( 


3.5) 


272 i 


1.6) 


269 ( 


1.8) 


270 ( 


2.3) 


270 ( 


2.3) 


Nation 


7( 


0.9) 


28 ( 


2.0) 


35 ( 


1.7) 


17 ( 


1.0) 


13 ( 


1.3) 




246 { 


4.1) 


263 { 


1.5) 


260 ( 


2.0) 


287 t 


2.4) 


258 { 


3.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population js withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHFMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Numbers and Operations 


llaasunHnant 


Otomatiy 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasjs 


Uttle or NO 
Emj^asis 


Hedvy 

Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 






PeronUige 
and 


Paicitoga 


Paroanti^ 


PaiicanU^ 


Partantasa 
and 


PawanCaya 




and 


and 


and 


and 




Profldancy 


Profl Clancy 


PnrflcJancjf 


Pmlfcianey 


Proffclancy 


ProActaney 


TOTAL 














State 


4« { 1,8) 


11 ( 0.7) 


10 { 1.1) 


{ 1-2) 


14 ( 0.7) 


^{ 15) 




271 ( 1.1) 


298 ( 2.7) 


266 { 25) 


276 ( 2.1) 


269 ( 2.2) 


268 { 1.7) 


Nation 


49 ( 3.8) 


15 ( 2.1) 


17 ( 3.0) 


( 4.0) 


28 ( 3.8) 


21 ( 3,3) 




1.8) 


287 ( 3,4) 


250 { &6) 


272 { 4.0) 


260 ( 3.2) 


264 ( 5.4) 



RACE/ETHNfOTY 

State 



Nation 

Hitpanlc 

State 

Nation 

American Indian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Extrama rural 

State 



Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



48( 


1.6) 


12 ( 


0.9) 


10 ( 1.2) 


273 ( 


1.1) 




2.9) 


269 ( 2.6) 


48( 


3.7) 


16 ( 


2.4) 


1* ( 3.4) 


267 ( 


2.2) 


289 ( 


ZA) 


259 ( 6.9)t 


57 ( 


5.3) 


6{ 


1.8) 


11 ( 2.8) 


253 ( 


4.1) 


•** ( 




1 ***) 


47 ( 


e.7) 


8( 


2.2) 


23 ( 4.1) 


246 { 


4.6) 


*** ( 







47 ( 7.7) 
64 (18.5) 



61 ( 4.9) 
269 { 1.9) 

53 (12.4) 
257 ( lAY 

42 t 2.2) 
271 ( 18) 

52 ( 4.1) 
260 ( 2.3) 



3 ( 2.3) 
6{ 6.9) 



7 ( 1.0) 
281 ( 4.6) 

8 ( 3.8) 
I **^) 

12 { 1.1) 

291 ( 3.2) 

16 ( 2.7) 

286 ( 3.6) 



9 ( 4.7) 

7 { 8.7) 
( 



6 { 2.8) 
261 ( 7.4)1 
6 ( 4.9) 

*** I *** ) 

10 ( 12) 
268 ( 3.5) 

16 ( 3 9) 
253 ( 7.1 ){ 



<2( 1.2) 

279 ( 2.3) 

36 { 4.7) 

277 ( 4.3) 

30 ( 4.2) 

34 ( 5.8) 

255 { 4.4)! 

47 ( 8.8) 

I ***) 

13(15.5) 

^ ***) 



40 ( 3.9) 
270 ( 3.3) 

32 (11.7) 

266 { 9.1)1 

41 ( 1.8) 
277 i 2.6) 

34 ( 5.3) 

270 ( 4.6) 



14 ( 0.8) 
270 ( 2.2) 

27 ( 4.4) 
265 ( 3.3) 

9 ( 2.8) 

27 ( 6.8) 

*«« ^ j 

14 { 7.8) 

«#« I ^*) 

16(19.7) 



7( 1.1) 

268 ( 7.2) 

9( 6.1) 

15 ( 1.0) 

2^ ( 2.3) 

28 ( 4,6) 

260 { 3.9) 



34 ( 1.8) 

270 ( 1.7) 

22 ( 34) 

273 ( 5.8) 

34 ( 4.4) 

16 ( 5.5) 

44 ( 9.0) 

^ ***) 
8 (10.4) 



37 ( 4.4) 

267 ( 2.0) 

16 ( 7.9) 
I 

33 ( 1.7) 

268 ( 2.2) 
24 ( 4.3) 

265 ( 5.7) 



The standard errors of the esiimaled statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd wiih about 95 percent 
ceriainty thai for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the '* Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample ioc% not allou accurate 
determination of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABI F AS I Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
(continued) | Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRtAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Numbtrs imd Op^ratiora 


Maaturwnent 


Oaomatry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Empnasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


unie or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Unie No 
Emphasis 









end 


Ptrcm 
m 


Id 


m 


Id 


«nd 




Proficiency 


ProAcicncy 


PfoSclMoy 


PraAciMicy 


PraSctancy 


^^^BdeoQf 


TOTAL 
























State 






11 ^ 




10 ( 


1 1) 

'•'1 


41 ( 


1.2) 


14 ( 




34 ( 13) 




271 ( 


1.1) 


29e { 


2.7) 


286( 


23) 


278 { 


2-1) 




2.2} 


266 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


4S{ 


3.8) 


15 { 


2.1) 


17 { 


3*0) 


33 { 


4.0) 


25 { 


3.9) 


21 ( 33) 






1 St 










275 i 


4 0^ 






284 ( 5^) 


PARENTS ESMiCATtON 
























nof r*^pi ffuuAtv 






















3? ( 4.6) 


State 


52 ( 


5.8) 




3.1} 


8{ 


2.2} 


34( 


5.0) 


10 ( 


3.1) 




255 ( 


4.1) 




















Nation 


eo{ 


6.9} 


7( 


2.3) 


22{ 


5.3} 


25( 


5.3) 


32( 


6.3) 


20 ( 6.7) 




251 { 


3.4) 




















HS graduate 
























State 


53( 


2.8} 


10 ( 


2.1} 


11 ( 


2.2) 


3S( 


23) 


16 ( 


2.0) 


33 ( 2.8) 




2«4( 


2.2} 


( 




26e( 


7.2}! 


260( 


4.2) 


2e8( 


5.1) 


261 ( 3.3) 


Nation 


55( 


4.6) 


11 ( 


2.8} 


17 ( 


3.9} 


27 ( 


5.0) 


27 ( 


43) 


24 ( 5.1) 




259 ( 


2.9} 


*•* ( 




251 ( 


6.1)1 


253( 


4.7)1 


2SS( 


4.2) 


246 ( 43)1 


Some colfege 
























State 


50( 


2.8} 




1.2} 


11 i 


2.0} 


42{ 


2.1) 


13; 


1.8) 


32 ( 2.2) 




278 ( 


1.9} 






268 ( 


5.5)1 


275 ( 


2.9) 


270 ( 


4.1) 


270 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


*7 ( 


4.4} 


17 ( 


3.3} 


12 ( 


2.7) 


39( 


53) 


27 ( 


5.0) 


^< 4.1) 




265( 


2.8) 


284 ( 


*.1}' 


**• ( 


***} 


279 ( 


43) 


263( 


4.8)1 


270 { 4.7) 


Colltge graduate 




















13) 




State 


44( 


2.3) 


13 ( 


1.2} 


10 ( 


1.5} 


*5( 


1.9) 


13 ( 


34 ( 2.1) 




276 ( 


1.5) 


298 ( 


3.9} 


273 ( 


4.4) 


285 ( 


3.0} 


274 ( 


3.8) 


275 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


44( 


4.1) 


19 { 


2.4) 


16 ( 


3.3} 


37 ( 


3.6) 


26( 


3.4) 


21 ( 2.8) 




269 ( 


2.8) 


296 ( 


3.4) 


264 i 


72)\ 


283 { 


3.8) 


270 { 


3.8) 


280 ( 6.4) 


GENDER 
























Mate 
























State 


4«( 


2.2) 


101 


0.9) 


10 ( 


1-4) 


40( 


1.9) 


13 ( 


1.1) 


35 ( 2.0) 




272 ( 


1-3) 


293 ( 


2-7} 


272 { 


4-0) 


280 ( 


2.8) 


272 ( 


2.S) 


270 ( 2A) 


Nation 


«{ 


4.1) 


14 { 


2.1) 


17 ( 


3.3) 


32 { 


3.9) 


29( 


4.1) 


20 ( 33) 




261 ( 


23) 


287 ( 


4.4} 


258 ( 


6.7) 


275 { 


4.8) 


263{ 


3.8) 


266 ( 6.8) 


Female 
























State 


48 ( 


1.9) 


12 ( 


1-0) 


10 ( 


13) 


42 ( 


1.7) 


14 ( 


1.1) 


33 ( 2.0) 




2S9{ 


1.8} 


290 { 


3.6) 


260( 


3.3) 


273 { 


23) 


267 ( 


2.8) 


2^ ( 2.0) 


Nation 


51 ( 


3.9) 


15 ( 


2.4) 


17 ( 


3.2} 


35( 


4.3) 


27 ( 


3J) 


23 { 33) 




2801 


2.0) 


286 ( 


3.3) 


241 ( 


5.4) 


268 ( 


4.1) 


256{ 


3.3} 


283 ( 5.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated staiisUcs appear m parentheses. It can be sajd with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of mterest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the '*Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimaivd mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Math«;aiatics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUC5ENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Or j Anatyf If . Stititttct, md 
Probability 


Algtlmi and Functions 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 






Peraenli^ 




P«rG« 


itaga 


ParM 


Riaga 






and 


and 


and 






Profldmcy 


ProfMency 


RroOe 


ianey 


TOTAL 
















State 




70 ( 




set 


13) 


13 ( 


0.9) 




273 ( 3.3) 


273 ( 


1.1) 


281 ( 


0.9) 


243( 


2.4) 


Nation 


14 ( 22) 


53( 


4.4} 




3.6] 


20 ( 


3.0) 




289 ( 4^) 


261 { 


2.9) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


243 ( 


3.0) 


RACE/ETHNiCiTY 
















White 
















State 


9(09) 


70 { 


1.4) 


58( 


1.6) 


12 ( 


0.9) 




276 ( 3 51 


276 1 


1.1) 


282 { 


1.0) 


245 { 


2.4) 


Nation 


14 ( 2 41 


53 ( 


5.0) 


48{ 


4JJ) 


16 ( 


2.8) 




276 ( 4.1) 


271 ( 


3.1) 


281 ( 


3,0) 


251 ( 


3.3) 














State 


9( 2J}} 


88{ 


4.3) 


39( 


5.1) 


22 ( 


3Jt) 
•**) 






241 ( 


5.4) 


•** 1 




( 


Nation 


1S( 4.1) 


56{ 


6.3) 


46( 


5.9) 


18 ( 


4.2) 






246 ( 


4.4) 


257 ( 


4.0)1 


•** { 




American (nd)am 






State 


1 ( 1.1) 


78 ( 


8.0) 


45( 


8.4) 


14 ( 


6.5) 




^ 


*** ( 








•** ( 


**•) 


Nation 


3 ( 4.2) 


82 (29.1) 


16 (213) 


67 (51.6) 






( 


**•) 








"*) 


TYPE OF COUMUNiTY 
















Extreme mriU 
















State 


7( 1.7) 


71 ( 


3.3) 


51 ( 


4.9) 


13 ( 


2.1) 






269 ( 


2J2) 


275 ( 


1.9) 


246 I 


3.3) 


Nation 


5 ( 5.4) 


55(16.9) 


33( 


8.1) 


42 (16.0) 






254 ( 


6.7)1 


^ ( 




241 ( 


5.9)1 


Other 














State 


6 ( 0.9) 


70 ( 


1-8) 


58( 


2.0) 


13 ( 


1.0) 




272 ( 3.5) 


273 ( 


1.6) 


282 ( 


1.1) 


242 ( 


2.7) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.9) 


53 ( 


5.2) 


47 ( 


4.3) 


17 ( 


3.3) 




287 { 4.7) 


280 ( 


3.4) 


278 { 


2.8) 


245 ( 


4.4)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. !i can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population js wnhtn t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the ''Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included, I Interpret wuh caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabilny of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size i$ insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Teachers* Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathf.'matics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


DaU Afulysis, StatitUcs, and 
ProtabUity 


Atg^ttri and Raictions 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emptiasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 





Percentage 










and 


and 




and 




Proficiency 


Prolldwicy 


ProAdMicy 


ProAcitiiey 


TOTAL 










State 


B( OA) 


70 ( 1.3) 


56 { 1.5) 


13 { 0.9) 




273 { 3.3) 


273 ( 1,1) 


261 { 0.9} 


243 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


14 ( 2^) 


53 { 4.4) 


46 ( 3.6) 


20 ( 3.0} 




269 ( 4.3) 


261 ( 2^) 


275 ( 2^) 


243 ( 3.0) 


PARENTS* EDUCATION 










HS noo*9raduata 










State 


6( 2.1) 


79 ( 3.9) 


43 ( 5.3) 


23 ( 4.2) 






253 { 4.5) 


261 ( 4.0) 




Nation 


9 { 3.0) 


53 ( 7.7) 


28 ( 52) 


29 ( 6.9) 




ft ^ e e a ^ 


240 i 6.2) 


*•« / *^) 


J 


HS graduate 










State 


10 ( 2.0) 


65 { 3.0) 


48 ( 2.8) 


14 ( 2.1) 




^ 


262 ( 2.0) 


271 ( 2.1) 


236 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


17 ( 3.7) 


54 { 5.4) 


44 { 4.8) 


23 ( 3.9) 




261 ( 6.0)1 


247 ( 2.9) 


265 ( 3.5) 


239 ( 3.4) 


Some cofiege 










State 


8( 1.8) 


72 ( 2.6) 


59 ( 2.3) 


9( 1.4) 






278 ( 2.0) 


281 ( 2.4) 




Nation 


13 { 2.5) 


57 ( 5.8) 


46 ( 4.8) 


17 { 3.1) 




( •«} 


270 { 3.'^ 


278 ( 3.0) 


^ ***) 


Coifege graduate 










State 


9' 1.3) 


691 1.8) 


62 ( 2.0) 


10 ( 1^) 




282 ( 5.1) 


283 ( 1.8) 


288 { 1.8) 


250 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


15 { 2.4) 


53 { 4.4) 


50 ( 3.9) 


18 ( 2.4) 




282 ( 4.5) 


275 ( 3.8) 


288 ( 3.0) 


249 ( 4.0) 


GENDER 










Male 










State 


8 ( 0.9) 


71 ( 1.5) 


54 ( 2.0) 


14 ( 1.2) 




272 ( 4.1) 


274 ( 1.6) 


280 { 1.3) 


242 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.2) 


54 ( 4.7) 


44 ( 4.1) 


22 ( 3.6) 




275 ( 5.8) 


260 ( 3.5) 


276 ( 3-2) 


243 ( 3.0) 


FiHnale 










State 


9( 1.3) 


69 ( 1.7) 


58 { 1.8) 


11 ( 1.0) 




274 ( 3.7) 


271 ( 1.2) 


282 ( 13) 


244 ( 43) 


Nation 


16 { 2.4) 


53 ( 4.5) 


48 { 3.6) 


18 ( 2.9) 




263 { 4.4) 


262 ( 2.8) 


274 ( 2.7) 


244 ( 3.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear tn parentheses. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population js within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis'* 
category is not included. ! interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not alK>w accurate 
determination of the variability of thrs estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRIAL 


i Oal AH ma Raaourcas 1 


1 Oat Most of tha 


1 0*t Somt or None of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Naad 


Ratourcas I Naad 


ttM RMOUrOM 1 NMd 






Paivanla$v 


Pai^partaya 






anC 


and 


and 




ProltelaiMty 


Proffctaficy 


Prulfcrlwniy 


TOTAL 








State 


« { 1.7) 


S2{ 1.9} 


40 { 1.1) 






272 ( i«3} 


271 ( 1.0) 


Nation 


13 { 2A) 


56 ( 4.0) 


31 { 4.2) 




2SS ( 4^) 


295 { 2*0) 


201 ( 2.8) 


RACE/ETHNfCfTY 








WHIla 








State 


*{ 1J) 


52 ( 2.2) 


41 ( 1^) 




274 ( 2.1 )J 


275 ( 1.3) 


273 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


11 ( 23) 


56 { 4.6) 


30 { 4.6) 




275 ( 33)1 


270 { 2.3) 


2«7 ( 3^) 








State 


10 { 23) 


56 { 4.6) 


32 ( 43] 






246 ( 3.4) 




Nation 


23 { 7.6) 


44 ( 4.8) 


34 ( 7.7) 




248 ( 7.7,1 


250 ( 2.9) 


244 { 3.0)1 


Anwrlean Indian 




State 


5 { 3.4) 


53 { 8.6) 


42 ( 9.4) 




1 




J ***) 


Nation 


6 { 7.4) 


72 (26.8) 


22 (20.7) 




^ j 


1 ***) 


^ 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Extrama rural 








State 


12 ( 5J) 


57 ( 4.6) 


31 { 4.0) 




275 ( 4.9)i 


266 ( 1.2) 


264 ( 1.9) 


Ni*tion 


2 { S.'^) 


54 (10.4) 


43 (10.3) 




1 


ieo { 6.6)1 


257 ( 5.0)1 


Othar 




State 


7t 1.2) 


50 ( 1.9) 


44 ( 1.4) 




270 { 2.7) 


273 ( 1.7) 


272 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


11 ( 2^) 


58 ( 5v4) 


31 ( 5.6) 




2S5 { 3.9)1 


264 { 2.1) 


263 ( 4.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vaJuc for the enure population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
detcrminatjon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufncient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABJ ^ A9 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


i Get All me Resourees f 


f Get Most of the 


1 Gat Some or None of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Need 


Resoureee i Need 


tfie Resources 1 Need 






PeraeM^e 


Peroetitege 


PerMnlage 




end 


end 




ProAeleiiGy 


Profldeocy 


PfoAcieocy 


TOTAL 








bldtd 


6 { 1.7) 


52 ( 1*9) 


40 ( 1.1) 




271 ( 2.6jf 


272 ( 1^) 


271 { 1,0) 


NaliOn 


13 { 2.4} 


56 ( 4.0) 


31 ( 4^) 




265 ( A2) 


265 ( 2.0] 


261 ( 2J) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS norvgraduatt 








State 


9 { 35) 


46 ( 5.4) 


43 ( 4.9) 




^ 


252 ( 3.6) 


{ 


Nation 


d ( 2.6) 


54 ( 5.7) 


36 ( 6.3} 




^ *'^) 


244 { 2 J) 


243 ( 35)! 


H9 9^aciuate 




State 


9 ( 2.8) 


53 { 3.1) 


39 ( 25) 






261 ( 1.9) 


262 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


10 { 2.5) 


54 ( 4.9) 


35 ( 4 J) 




253 ( 4.8)i 


256 ( 1*9) 


256 ( 2^) 


Som college 




State 


8 { 2.1) 


49 ( 3.1 ) 


42 { 2.6) 






277 ( 1.6) 


272 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


13 ( 3.3) 


62 ( 4.3) 


25 ( 4.1) 






269 ( 23) 


267 ( 3.8) 


Collt9« graduate 






State 


7 ( 1.6) 


52 { 2.7) 


41 ( 2.1) 




276 ( 3,6)' 


281 ( 1.8) 


278 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


IS ( 2.9) 


56 ( 4.9) 


30 ( 5.1) 




276 ( M)< 


276 { 2^) 


273 ( 3.7) 


GENDER 








Mate 








State 


8 ( 2.0) 


4P ( 2.4) 


43 ( 15) 




270 ( 4.1)1 


273 { 1.7) 


272 ( 15) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.6) 


57 ( 4.0) 


30 ( 4.0) 




264 ( 5.0)1 


265 ( 2.6} 


264 ( 3.3) 


Female 




State 


7 ( 1.7) 


55 ( 2.0) 


36 ( 1.5) 




271 ( 2.0)1 


271 ( 1.3) 


269 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4) 


55 ( 4.4) 


32 ( 4.7) 




266 ( 3.9) 


264 ( 2.0) 


257 ( 3.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated staUstics appear in parentheses. It can said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret wtlh caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this^ esumated mean proficiency. *** Sample size \% insufTicient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOa 



Teachers* Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



10OQ NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Onca a Wa^ 


Lms Than Once a Wsak 








Haf^cantepa 


PMnpantasc 




lia^a 




and 


Mo 


M 


B 




PfoQciaMy 


PfoAdaMy 




ancy 


TOTAL 










State 


55 { 12) 


33 ( 2^) 


12 ( 


04} 




272 { 1,0) 


271 ( U) 


272 ( 


2.9) 




SO ( 4 4) 


43 { 4.1) 


6 { 


2X» 




aeo{ 2^} 


264 ( 2.3) 


an ( 


54)( 


RACE/ETHNICiTY 




















State 


54 ( 2.3) 


W I 2.4J 








274 ( 1.0) 


273 { 1.0) 


274 ( 


2.8) 


Nation 


4S { 4.6) 


43 { 45) 


6 I 






265 { 2.7) 


271 ( 22) 


265 ( 


4Ji;T 


Hispanic 






9( 


2.7) 


State 


59 ( 4^) 


32 ( 4.7) 




240 ( 3^) 




{ 




Nation 


64 ( 72) 


% ( 6.9} 


4( 


1.4) 




246 ( 2^) 


247 ( 6.3)1 


*** ( 




.American Indian 










State 


67 ( 92) 


26 ( 7.3) 


8( 


4.4) 




««« ^ 






•*•) 


Natton 


18 (24.3) 


80 (27.2) 


2{ 


3.7) 








•** ( 




TYPE OF COMMUWITY 










Extrama oral 










State 


■56 ( 4.9) 


33 ( 5i») 


11 ( 


1.7) 




268 ( 1^) 


268 ( 3.5)! 


261 ( 


3.6) 


Nation 


35 (14.6) 


56(17.1) 


S( 


9.6) 




2S5 ( 5^)1 


258 ( 5.9)1 


( 




Othar 






13 { 


1.0) 


State 


55 ( 22) 


32 ( 2.2) 




271 ( 1.4) 


273 ( 1.3) 


275 { 


3.8) 


Nation 


50 ( 4.4) 


44 ( 4.5) 


e( 


1.8) 




260 { 2.4) 


264 ( 2.8) 


277 ( 


8.3)! 



The standard errors of the esumaied statjsiiw appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 perocni 
certainty Uiat, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esumaie<i mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOaj 
(continued) | 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Onra a Weeic 


Ust Than One* « WMk 


N«v«r 




f»ereenbme 
and 

FfWMlMICy 


and 

ProAdaney 


ParaMtafpa 
and 

PfoWclancy 


TOTAL 

State 
Nation 


55 ( 2.2) 
272 { 1.0) 

50 { 4.4) 
2a0( 2.2) 


33 ( 2.3) 
271 ( 15) 

43 ( 4.1) 
264 ( 2 J) 


12 { 0.8) 
272 ( 2.9) 
8 ( 2.0) 
277 { SA)I 


PARENTS' EOUCATiON 








State 
Nation 


52 ( 5.1) 
248 ( 3.4) 

60 { 6.4) 
244 ( 3.2) 


37 ( 5.3) 
244 ( 3.2)> 


11 ( 3.4) 

1 ( 1.4) 
J ♦♦♦J 


HS grailujite 

State 

Nation 


55 ( 3.7) 
2« ( 1.9) 

49 { 4.8) 
252 ( 2.8) 


34 ( 3.6) 
263 ( 2.5) 

45 ( 5.1) 
257 { 2.7) 


10 ( 1-8) 
6 ( 2.5) 


$ofn« college 

State 

Nation 


53 I 2.9) 
275 ( 1.9) 

51 ( 55) 
266 { 3.1) 


32 { 2.8) 
275 ( 2.0) 

42 ( 5.1) 
268 ( 35) 


15 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 2.8) 
7 ( 23) 
( ♦•• ) 


College greckiJte 

State 

Nation 


56 t 2.6) 
280 ( 1.4) 

48 { 5.2) 
271 ( 2.6) 


278 { 1.7) 
43 ( 4.4) 
276 ( 3.0) 


11 ( 1.1/ 
264 ( 3.9) 

11 ( 2.7) 
285 ( 4.9)1 


OENDER 








MeSe 

State 

Nation 


53 { 2.6) 
273 ( 1.5) 

5C ( 43) 
281 ( 3.0) 


33 [ 2.5) 
273 ( 1.7) 

42 { 4.0) 
265 ( 3.1) 


14 ( 1.0) 
271 ( 3.5) 
8 ( 2.1) 
278 ( 5.3)! 


Female 

State 

Nation 


57 ( 2.3) 
271 ( 1.1) 

50 ( 4.7) 
259 ( 2.2) 


33 { 2.5) 
269 ( 1.8) 

43 ( 4.7) 
263 ( 2.1) 


10 ( 1.1) 
273 ( 3.1) 
7 ( 2.1) 
275 ( 6.6)1 



The standard errors of the estimated sialislics appear in parentheses. It can be said wilh f 9/ J^" 
ccrta nty that, for ea.h population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i ^ standard e ro s 
S the estima e for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dItSLSn of tL variaSty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample s.ze is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 siudenu). 
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TABLE A 1 Ob 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1060 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Ltail One« a WmIc 


Lms Than Ormi a WMk 


N«vtr 







Paf€)antS9' 


PMnWIIaQS 






snd 


^ and 




Prafielaney 


PfoAdancy 


Mnoflctancy 


TOTAL 










State 


20{ 




S* ( 1.1) 


IS ^ w.aj 




274 ( 


1^) 


270 ( 0^) 


276 { iJO) 


Nation 


n( 


3.7) 


68 ( 3.9} 


8 ( 2.6) 




2S4{ 


3i) 


263 I 1^} 


262 ( 9t.9)! 


RACE/ETHNICtTY 










White 










State 


20( 




63 ( 1.3) 


17 { 0.8) 




276 ( 


1^) 


273 ( 0.8) 


278 ( 2X>) 


Nation 


17 { 


4.0) 


72 ( 45) 


10 { 2.7) 




2ei ( 


3.8)! 


269 ( 2.1) 


288 ( 6.2)1 


Hispanic 










State 


17 ( 


3.1) 


72 ( 2 J) 


11 { 2.9) 




*** ( 




247 ( 3.1) 




Nation 


39( 


7^) 


55 ( 7.3) 


7 ( 2.6) 




247 ( 


3^) 


245 ( 3J}! 




Amarican Indian 










State 


15 ( 


5.1) 


66 ( 6.3) 


20 { 5.5) 




*** { 


j 




Nation 


7a (34.6) 


22 (34.6) 


0 { 0.0) 




•** ( 








TYPE 0¥ COiyWUNITY 










EKtrwiM mrti 










State 


25 ( 5J) 


« ( 5.1) 


13 ( 1.8) 




26«{ 


4.1)1 


267 ( 1.3) 


272 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


27 (14.9) 


65 (14.8) 


8 ( 3.9) 




•** ( 




262 ( 2.8)1 














State 


18 ( 2.2) 


66 ( 1.9) 


15 ( 1.1) 




277 ( 7A) 


271 ( 1.1) 


276 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


18 ( 


4.3) 


72 ( 5.0) 


9( 3.3) 




253 { %S\\ 


263 ( 2.2) 


281 ( 7.1)) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ts within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the varjabiiity of this esumated mean proficiency. *»• Sample size is msufficient to permit a 
reliable estunate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 1 Ob 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDcNTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICiENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMtt One* « WMk 


Lms Ttun Oik* a W**k 


N*v*r 





fPet^eeittiiye 


P*ns*nta9* 


Percertiafe 




mm 


and 






Proflclency 


PinoAcfeMy 


PrpfMency 


TOTAL 








State 


20 { 1^) 


64 ( 1.1) 


16 { 0.S) 




274 ( 1^) 


270 { 04) 


276 ( 2,0) 


Nation 


22 ( 3J) 


W( 3.8) 


8 ( 2.6) 




254 ( Zi) 


263 ( 1.9} 


262 ( 5*9)1 


PAREIITS' EDUCATION 








f\9 ■imi y jiiump 








State 


20 { 3.6) 


72 ( 4.2) 


a { 23) 






250 ( Z2) 




Nation 


2S { 5.6) 


VB[ 7*2) 


9 { 65) 




V f 


243 ( 2^) 


\ f 


HS gradual* 








State 


22 ( 24) 


64 { 2.7) 


14 { 1.6) 




266 ( 27) 


260 ( 1.6) 




Nation 


23 { 4J) 


70 ( 5,3) 


7 ( 2.8) 




246 { 4,0)( 


255 ( 2^) 




Some cotfa^e 








State 


21 ( 1^) 


63 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 21) 




277 { 2.7) 


274 ( 1.8) 


274 { 3.0) 


Nation 


18 { 4.0) 


73 { 4.3) 


9 ( 2.4) 




261 ( 4.4)1 


269 { 2.3) 


1 J 


Codtge graduate 








State 


20 { 1.6) 


61 ( 1,0) 


20 ( 1.7) 




280 { 2.1) 


279 ( 1.1) 


284 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


20 ( 3.S) 


69 { 37) 


11 ( 2.5) 




286 ( 3.5)! 


274 { 2.2) 


297 I 42)1 


GENDER 








Male 








State 


21 ( 1.3) 


64 ( 1.4) 


15 ( 1.2) 




277 { 2.1) 


270 ( 1.1) 


278 { 2.9) 


Nation 


22 ( 4.1) 


69 ( 4.1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




255 ( 4.1) 


265 ( 2.1) 


287 ( 7.2)! 


Female 






State 


19 ( 1.5) 


63 ( 1.6) 


18 ( 1J) 




270 ( 1.6) 


270 { 1.2) 


275 { 2.0) 


Nation 


21 { 3.6) 


68 ( 4^) 


10 ( 3.3) 




254 ( 3.3) 


262 { 1.9) 


276 { 8.0)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, ii can bw! said wtih about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each populatjon of interest, the value for the entire populatjon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of thjs estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE Alia 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almpst Ev#ry Day 


$#v#f«l TtmM • WMk 


AlHHit Once m WMk or 





P«rcsnUgt 








an 


d 


and 






PfoOdancy 


fruQCiancy 


Profldancy 


TOTAL 












State 


75 ( 




22 ( 


1.8) 


^[ 05) 




274 ( 


0.8) 


268( 


1.9) 






e2( 


3.4) 


31 ( 


3.1) 






267 ( 


1.8) 


254 ( 


2A) 
















Whitt 












State 


75 { 


2.1) 


22 ( 


2.0) 


3( OS) 




276 ( 


0.8) 


270 ( 


1.9) 


j ***) 


Nation 


64{ 


3.7) 


28 ( 


3.2) 


8( 23) 




272 ( 


1.9) 


264 ( 


3.4) 


264 ( 5.4)1 


Hispanic 










3( 1.8) 


State 


77 { 


4.1) 


19 ( 


3.5) 




251 ( 


2.4) 


•** ( 


«^ j 


1 


Nation 


61 ( 


6.6) 


32 ( 


5.3) 


6 ( 2.3) 




251 ( 


3.1) 


240 ( 


4.3)1 




AmvHcan Indian 












State 


6di 


8.0) 


26 ( 


72) 


7( 43) 


Nation 


15 (25.9) 


83 (28.3) 


2 ( ^.0) 




( 










TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Extreme rural 












State 


69 ( 


1.9) 


11 1 


1.8) 


1 ( 0.4) 




269 1 


1.5) 


264 ( 3.8) 


1 ^ 


Nation 


50 (10.6) 


40 (10.0) 


10 ( 7.3) 




268 ( 4.0)1 


247 ( 


7.6jf 




Other 












State 


69 ( 


2.1) 


27 ( 


2.0) 


* ( 0.6) 




276 ( 


1.1) 


266 ( 


2.2) 


^ 


Nation 


63 ( 


3.9) 


31 ( 


3.5) 


8( 1.9) 




267 ( 


2.3) 


255 ( 


3.1) 


257 { 5.8)' 



The standard errors of the estimated staustics appear jn parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccriamty that, for each population of jnteresi, the value for the entire population is within t 2 stand:ird errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihly of this estimated mean proHciency. Sample size is tnsufncient to permit a 
rehabie esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Alia 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Every Day 


Se^at Times a Week 


About Oik* ■ Week or 
Uss 






l^aroafilag# 
aiHi 


^^UMiilftye 

mi 


MfMnlege 

_ jnd 




Pygiiclency 






TATA! 








State 


75 { 1 J) 


22 ( 14} 


3( 0^) 




274 { OA) 


26S( 1^) 


( 


Nation 


62 ( 3,4) 


31 ( 3.1) 


7{ 1J) 




267 ( i,e) 


2S4{ 2^) 


260 ( 5.1)1 










HS nofvgrjiclujitt 








State 


72 ( 4.8) 


22 ( 4.4} 


6 ( 2.6) 




254 ( 2.6) 


•IHt ^ j 


1 *^) 


Nation 


67 { 5.5) 


27 { 5.2} 


e { 2.1) 




245 { 3^) 






HS graduate 








State 


72 { 3,1) 


23 { 2.5) 


5 { 1.7) 




264 ( 1.7) 


260 ( 2.5) 




Nation 


61 ( 4.4) 


34 ( 3.7) 


61 1.5) 




257 ( 2S) 


250 ( 2.S) 




Some college 








State 


74 ( 2.8) 


22 ( 2.S} 


4 ( 0.9} 




277 ( 1.4) 


270 ( 3.4) 




NatJon 


68 ( 4J2) 


26 ( 3.7) 


6( 1.9) 




272 ( 2.7) 


258 ( 5.2) 




College graduate 








State 


77 { 2.4) 


22 { 2.4) 


1 ( 0.4) 




282 ( 1.2) 


276 ( 2.6) 




Nation 


. 61 ( 4.0) 


31 { 3.9) 


8{ 3.1) 




281 ( 2^) 


265 ( 3.1) 




OENDER 








Male 








State 


73 ( 2.8) 


24 ( 2.4) 


3 ( 0.6) 




275 ( 1.1) 


209 ( 2.3) 


i j 


Nation 


60 { 3.7) 


33 ( 3.4) 


71 1.9) 




2»( 2,1) 


256 ( 3.6) 


281 ( 6.7)1 


Female 








State 


76 ( 1.6) 


21 { 1.5) 


3 ( 0.7) 




273 ( 1.0) 


366 ( 2.0) 




Nation 


65 ( 3.6) 


26 ( 3.3) 


7 I 2.2) 




2«( 1.8) 


253 { 2.5) 





The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses It can be said wuh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A lib 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
$TATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMtt Scviral TimM 







TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

tlACEffTHIHCITY 

State 

Nation 

Hf^Minic 

State 

Nation 

Amerioin Indian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Extreme rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



and 

ProActemy 



28{ 
2S6( 



29 ( 
268 ( 



2.0) 
1.6) 
3.6) 
2^) 



2^) 
1.8) 
4.1) 
2.7) 



24 ( A2) 
^ *««^ 

41 ( 7.7) 
242 ( 22Y 

26 ( 61) 

^ 

10 (18.6) 



31 ( 5.4) 
267 ( 3.6M 
27 (14.3; 



25 ( 1.4) 

2S3 { 2.1) 

30 { 4.4) 

256 ( 3.3) 



l^raffcleiKy 



34 ( ^2) 

270 ( 1.1) 
33 ( 3.4) 
2S0( 2.3) 



33 ( 1.3) 
2?3 ( 1.0) 

» ( 3.5) 
264 ( 2.7) 



39 
248 



4.3) 
43) 



26 ( S3) 
244 ( 5.1)1 

41 { e.71 

76 (38.2) 



39 ( 4.0! 

267 { 1.9) 
49 (12.7) 

258 { 6.7)1 

33 ( 1.8) 

271 ( 1.4) 

35 ( 4.3) 

259 ( 2.8) 



PrQAclency 



38 { 2.0) 
278 ( 1.2) 

32 ( ■ 
274 ( 



3.8) 
2.7) 



38 ( 
280 ( 

3S( 
279 ( 

37 { 
•** ( 

33( 
257 ( 



22) 
1.2) 
3.8) 
2J) 

4.0) 

75) 
2.3)t 



33 { 5.9) 
13 (18.5) 



30 ( 3J) 
270 ( 1.8) 
24 (10-1) 



42 ( 2.0) 
279 ( 1.4) 
36 { 4.2) 

272 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of the estima;c<i statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mterest, the value for the entire population js within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ' Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si^e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A lib 
(continued) 



Teachers^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Af LMSt S»|mjtf Tlnrn 


About OoQ% m VlMk 







Percent! ge 


Pefceiiiage 


PercentaQe 




and 


and 


and 




Pnoflcieticy 


pfoHclefKy 


PfOflCfaWKV 


TOTAL 








State 


29 ( 2.0) 


34 ( 1J2) 


38 { 2 0) 
^^^^ \ fc.**/ 




^ \ \S) 


270 { 1.1) 


278 ( 1^) 


Nation 


34 { 3.0) 


33 ( 3.4) 


32 ( 3.6) 




25e ( 2.3) 


20) ( 2*3) 


274 { 2 7) 


PARENTS EDUCATION 








n9 ncifr^rstiiijiiv 








State 


( 55) 


37 ( 4^) 


29 ( 43) 






247 ( 3.3) 




Natton 


35 ( 6.0) 


29 ( 6.3) 


36 ( 6.9) 




239 ( 33) 




250 ( 43)< 


HS graduate 






State 


32 I 3.3) 


33 ( 2.7) 


35 ( 3 1) 




256 { 3.0) 


282 ( 2.7) 


268 f 2 2) 


Nation 


35 { 5.3) 


36 ( 43) 


30 ( 4.8) 




250 ( 3.6) 


250 ( 2.7) 


263 { 3.4) 


ScMTie college 




State 


29 ( 2.8) 


32 f 1 9) 






269 ( 2.3) 


273 ( 2.1) 


280 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


33 ( 4.7) 


32 ( 4.0) 


35 ( 4.1) 




260 ( 2.8) 


266 ( 4.2) 


276 ( 2.6) 


College graduate 






State 


26 { 2.3) 


34 ( 2.1) 


39 ( 2.5) 




275 ( 22) 


278 { 1.7) 


285 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


35 ( 3.8) 


32 ( 3.4) 


33 ( 3.5) 




264 ( 2.6) 


271 ( 2.4) 


289 ( 2.9) 


GENDER 








Male 








State 


31 ( 2.5) 


33 ( 1.5) 


38 { 2,6) 




266 ( 1.9) 


270 ( 1.2) 


281 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


35 ( 4.1) 


35 { 3.6) 


31 ( 3,5) 




257 ( 3^) 


261 ( 2,8) 


275 ( 3.2) 


Female 




State 


27 ( 1.9) 


34 ( 1.4) 


40 { 2.0) 




264 ( 1.8) 


270 ( 1.8) 


276 ( 1,1) 


Nation 


34 { 4.1) 


32 ( 3.7) 


34 ( 4.1) 




254 ( 2.1) 


258 ( 2.3) 


273 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statjsucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uast Onct a WMk 


Ltts Tnan OtK« « We#k 


N«vtr 





Pst^osfilase 
and 






P«rc«n(ag* 
and 




Prolldency 


Proftelenqr 


PtoAgIsq^ 


TOTAL 










suite 


26 { li)) 






41 ( 1.1) 




271 ( M) 


274. { 


1.2) 


271 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


2S ( 2^) 




1 4) 


44 ( 2S) 




2Sa ( 27} 


0ft7 { 




AAA / A fit 

261 ( l.p) 


RACE/CTHNICITY 










WhH« 










State 


29 ( 1.0) 


30 ( 


1.1) 


42 ( 1.2) 




274 { 1^) 


276 ( 


1.2) 


273 ( 1.0) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.9) 


29( 


1.7) 


44 ( 33) 




26a ( 3.1) 


272 ( 


1.9) 


270 ( 1.7) 


Hif|ianlc 








State 


37 { 4.6) 


24 1 


35) 


38 ( 4J) 






«* ( 


•«* j 


249 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


37 ( 55) 


22 ( 


3.6) 


41 ( 5.0) 




242 { 3^) 


250{ 


3.4) 


240 ( 2.8) 


Aimricm Indian 








State 


36 ( 63) 


35( 


5.9) 


29 ( 6.1) 






•** ( 


***) 




Natton 


31 { 5.1) 


35( 


5.5) 


33 ( 5.0) 




^ 


•** ( 


***) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Extrtme rural 










State 


33 ( 2.6) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


40 ( 3.1) 




271 ( 1.3) 


270 ( 


1.7) 


267 ( 2.2) 


Natton 


34 (10.8) 


27 { 


3.8) 


39 (11.6) 




249 ( 5.2)1 


264 ( 


33)1 


256 ( 6.2 )t 


Other 










State 


29 { 1.2) 


30 ( 


1.4) 


41 ( 1.7) 




270 ( 1.8) 


274 { 


1.6) 


273 { 13) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.6) 


28 ( 


1.7) 


45 ( 3.3) 




260 ( 3.3) 


264 ( 


2.1) 


262 ( 22) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. !t can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populai?on is withm ^ 2 standard errors 
of ihe estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabiiity of this esUmated mean proficiency. ♦** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Ai2 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uatt Onc« a Wt«k 


Uiss Than One* a WMk 


Navar 





Percencage 


Parcaniasa 


Parcantaga 




and 


Mid 


«id 




ProhetoDcy 


PfoddanGy 


Prolldeficy 


TOTAL 












State 


20 ( 


1.0) 


29 ( 


1.0) 


41 ( 1.1} 




271 ( 


1.2) 


274 ( 


15) 


271 { 1.1) 


Nation 


OA I 




do I 




44 ( 2.9) 




256 ( 


2.7) 


267 ( 


2.0) 


2ei ( 1.6) 


FAlfCflT9 Rl/UwATIOfl 












H$ non*9rsdiuit# 












State 


33 ( 


3.8) 


22 ( 


3.8) 


45 ( 4.7) 




*** { 


"*) 


*** { 


***> 


255 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


29 ( 


4.5) 


29 ( 


3.0) 


42 ( 4^) 




242 ( 


3.4) 


244 ( 


3.0) 


242 ( 2.7) 


HS graduate 












State 


30 ( 


23) 


29 { 


2.7) 


41 ( 2^) 




261 ( 


2.2) 


292 ( 


1.8) 


262 { 2.6) 


Nation 


26 ( 


3.0) 


28 ( 


1-8) 


43 ( 3.4) 




251 ( 


3.7) 


261 ( 


2.6) 


252 ( 1.7) 


Some collage 












State 


27 ( 


23) 


29 ( 


2.9) 


43 ( 3.0) 




276 ( 


2.2) 


277 ( 


2.1) 


272 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


27 ( 


3.9) 


27 ( 


2.4) 


46 ( 3.8) 




265 ( 


3.6) 


288 ( 


3.3) 


?66( 2,1) 


Cdlaga graduate 












State 


30 ( 


1.6) 


30 ( 


1.9) 


40 { 1.8) 




279 ( 


1.4) 


281 { 


1.9) 


279 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


28 ( 


3.0) 


28 { 


1.9) 


44 ( 3.6) 




270 ( 


2.7) 


278 1 


2.8) 


275 ( 2^) 














Male 












State 


29 ( 


1.6) 


27 ( 


1.3) 


44 ( 1.6) 




272 ( 


1.6) 


273 ( 


2.0) 


273 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


31 ( 


2.9) 


28 ( 


1.7) 


41 ( 2.9) 




259 ( 


3.3) 


268 ( 


2.6) 


262 ( 1.8) 


Female 












State 


30 ( 


1-6) 


32 { 


1.6) 


38 ( 1.9) 




270 ( 


1.5) 


274 ( 


1.4) 


268 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


26 ( 


2.4) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


47 ( 3.2) 




257 ( 


2.8) 


266 ( 


1.7) 


260 { 1.8) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wjthin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample svav is insufficient lo permit a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE AI3 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMst One* a WMk 


Lms TtMn One* • WMk 


N«vtr 















ancf 








pjHolliilaocy 




Prpddaiicjf 


TOTAL 












State 


21 { 






1.1) 


45 ( 0.9) 






1-8) 


274 ( 


1.1) 


271 ( 1-1) 


Ndtion 


28( 


1^) 


31 ( 


1^) 


41 { 










1^) 


250 [ 1^) 


RACE/ETNNtCiTY 












Wttitt 












state 


20 { 


1.4) 


35 { 


1.3) 


45 { 1.1) 




272 ( 


1.7) 


276 ( 


1.1) 


274 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


27 ( 


1.9) 




1-6) 


40 { 2^} 




2e8( 


2.6) 


275 ( 


1.6) 


268 ( 1J) 


Hitpanie 






State 


28 { 


%S\ 


26{ 


3.3) 


46 { 3.7) 




«* { 


***) 






249 ( 4.2) 


Nation 


38( 


4.2) 


23( 


2.0) 


40( 4i)] 




241 ( 


4.6) 




43) 


240 ( 1.9} 


AnwHcan Indian 












State 


19 ( 


6.7) 


36( 


8.4) 


48( 73) 








**• ( 




1 


Nation 


35i 


3.4) 


37 ( 


6^) 


28 ( 8.8) 




•** ( 


*") 


( 






TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Extmna rural 












State 


24 ( 


3.0) 


37 ( 


1.6) 


39 ( 2.7) 




266 ( 


3.7) 


272 ( 


1.0) 


268 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


21 ( 


3.1) 


37 ( 


4.7) 


43 ( 5.0) 




•** ( 




262 ( 


4.7)1 


251 ( S2)\ 


Othar 












State 


20 ( 


1.3) 


34( 


1.6) 


47 ( ^A) 




2^ { 


2.5) 


274 ( 


1.8) 


272 ( 1.5) 


Natton 


27 ( 


2.0) 


31 { 


1.4) 


41 ( 2.4) 




256 ( 


2.9) 


270 ( 


1^) 


260 { 2:1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the esumale for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihty of this csumated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 13 
(continued) 



Students^ Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At \MMX OlK« A WmK 


Utf Than Ohm a WMk 


Mt¥«r 





Pansafitasa 
and 


Pwoantsfa 
and 


fMff^csnliaya 
^ and 




ProAclancy 




Pfoffcslaiicy 


TOTAL 








State 


21 { 1,3) 


34 ( 1.1) 


45 ( OS) 






274 ( 1.1) 


271 { 1.1] 


Nation 


2S ( 1.8) 


31 ( 1J2) 


41 ( 2.2) 




25a { 2.6} 


268 ( 1.5} 


256 ( 1.6) 


PARENTS' kDUCATSON 








HS noevgraduate 








State 


21 ( 3.4) 


29 { 3.7} 


49 { 5.0) 






*** ( ***) 


249 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


27 { 4^) 


26 ( 2.7) 


47 ( 5.0) 




237 ( 3*0) 


253 ( 3*5) 


240 ( 2^) 


1 Ml - ■ A - M _ 

HS graduata 




State 


20 ( 2.6) 


35 { 2.5) 


44 I 2.7) 




2^ ( 3.0) 


26S ( 2^} 


259 1 2^) 


Nation 


27 ( 2J) 


31 ( 2.4) 


43 ( 3.3) 




250 ( 2.4) 


258 ( 2.7) 


253 ( 2.1) 


Soma caatga 




State 


21 { 2.2) 


35 { 2.6) 


44 ( 2.6) 




274 ( 3.0) 


277 ( 1.6) 


273 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


29 ( 2.6) 


36 ( 2.3) 


35 ( 2.6) 




261 { 3^) 


274 { 2.2) 


263 { 2.1) 


Coftaga graduata 








State 


21 { 1.S) 


33 ( 1.4) 


46 ( 1.6) 




274 { 22) 


280 ( 1.6) 


281 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


30 ( 2.5) 


32 { 2.0) 


38 ( 2.6) 




269 ( 3.0) 


278 ( 2.0) 


275 ( 2.0) 


GENDER 








Male 








State 


23 ( I.S) 


34 ( 1.8) 


44 ( 1.5) 




270 ( 2.4) 


275 ( 1.5) 


272 ( 1.3) 


Nation 


32 ( 2.0) 


30 ( 1.5) 


38 ( 2.2) 




256 ( 2.9) 


271 ( 2.1) 


260 ( 1.8) 


FatnaJa 








State 


19 ( 1.4) 


35 { 1.4) 


46 ( 1.7) 




286 { 2.0) 


273 ( 1.4) 


270 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


25 ( 2.0) 


31 ( 1.9) 


44 { 2.6) 




257 ( 3.0) 


268 ( 1.5) 


257 ( 19) 



The standard errors of the estimated staUslics appear m parentiieses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerlamly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is msufftcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A 14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almmt Every Day 


Savtral TimM a WMk 


At»out One* a Wt«k or 
Uss 





PtpftwHaga 




Parcfiti^WP 






Mid 


and 




wwmeupy 




ProfMancy 


1UI Al. 












11 ( 0.6) 


6 ( 0.6) 




274 ( 0.7) 


263 ( 1.8) 


247 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


74 ( 


14 \ U.OJ 


IZ \ 1.0J 








242 ( 4.5) 


KAwC/C 1 niilL*! 1 T 








White 








State 


8$( 0^) 


10 ( 0.6) 


5 ( 0.7) 




276 ( 0.7) 


2%( 1.8) 


253 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


78 ( 2.5) 


13 { 0.8) 


11 { 2.2) 




274 { 13) 


258 { 2.2) 


252 ( 5.1)! 


Hlipanic 






10 ( 2.0) 


State 


71 ( 3.4) 


19 ( 3.1) 




253 ( 3.0) 


1 




Nation 


61 ( 3.7) 


21 ( 2.8) 


17 ( 2.7) 




249 ( 2.3) 


242 { 5.1) 


224 ( 3.4) 


American Indian 






State 


78 ( 8.0) 


IS ( ^2) 


5 ( 3.4) 






*** j ***) 




Nation 


61 { 4.4) 


22 { 3.6) 


17 ( 4.0) 










TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Extr«fM rural 








State 


87 ( 1.5) 


6 ( 1.0) 


5 ( 1.2) 




271 { 1.2) 


259 ( 3.0} 


252 ( 4.8)1 


Nation 


68 (11,3) 


15 ( 3.6) 


17 ( 8.2) 




263 1 4.2)1 


j ***) 


1 «>M j 


Other 








State 


831 1.1) 


11 ( 0.8) 


5 { 0.6) 




275 ( 0.9) 


264 ( 2,3) 


245 ( 4.7) 


Nation 


75 ( 2.2) 


14 { 1.0) 


10 ( 1.9) 




267 ( 1.6) 


252 ( 2.6) 


239 ( 4.3)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cenatnty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si2e is msufricient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 14 I Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Tcxtbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 MAEP TRUU. 
STATE AS$E$$MENT 


Almost Ev^ Day 


S«v*ral Times a WmNc 


About Once a Week or 
Usa 






taraantefla 




PartemiNia 




and 


and 


and 




PffViilelancii 




Profldency 


TOTAL 










State 






«( 


0.6) 




274 I 0.7) 




247 ( 


3.6) 


Nation 


74 i 19} 


14 { OJIl 


19 i 
14 \ 


1.0) 




267 { 1^) 


252 ( 1.7) 






PAREMTS' EDUCATION 




















Stdt6 


76 f 411 


14 f 


10 ( 


2.7) 




257 { 


I / 


( 


•") 


Nation 




111 f 9 ni 


18 ( 


3.1) 




245 / 0 


# ft ^ ♦^H^ ^ 










State 


94 ( U) 


ID / 1 61 


6( 
^ ( 


1.5) 




265 f 1 4) 


I } 


•") 


Nation 


71 ( 3.6) 


16 / 1 SI 


13 { 


2.8) 




258 ( lie) 


249 ( 3.2) 


239 ( 


3.4)< 


Soma fiollMw 






state 


84 ( 1.7) 


12 ( 1.7) 


*i 


1.0) 




277 ( 1.2) 


264 ( 3.5) 






Nation 


80 { 2.0) 


11 ( 1.2) 


9{ 


1.7) 




270 { 1.9) 


^ 


( 




CoHasia graduate 








State 


85( 1.1) 


10 { 0,S) 




0.7) 




281 { 1.0) 


272 { 2.0) 




Nation 


77 I 2.7) 


13 ( 0,9) 


10 ( 


2.3) 




279 ( 1.6) 


260 ( 2.8) 


257 ( 


6.4)1 


GENDER 










Mala 










State 


80 ( 1.2) 


13 ( 0,7) 


7( 


0.9) 




276 ( 0.9) 


265 ( 2.1) 


246 ( 


4.9) 


Nation 


72 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 1.2) 


12 ( 


2.1) 




268 ( 1.6) 


252 ( 2^) 


242 ( 


8.1) 


Female 




State 


87 ( 1.2) 


9( 1.0) 


*( 


0.7) 




272 ( 0.8) 


260 { 3.0) 


.« , 




Nation 


76 ( 1.8) 


13 ( 1.0) 


11 { 


16) I 




26S ( 1.3) 


250 ( 2.5! 


242 ( 


38) 1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si^e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlS I Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
I Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP r^lAL 
STATE ASSCSSMENT 


M L«««t Sfwral TimM 
• WMk 




Lms Than WMWy 





Percentepi 
end 


Peroentage 


Per^Miitii0e 




and 


and 




ITviffvlVlfCy 


PfoWciieitcy 


FF^iGfency 


TOTiW. 








State 


27 { 1J) 


26 ( 1.0) 


47 ( 1^) 




203 ( 1.4) 


270 ( 1J) 


271 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


36 ( 


25 { 1.2) 


37 ( 2.i) 




253 ( 2^) 


261 { 1.4) 


272 { 1 .9) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








While 








State 


26 ( 1.8) 


26 ( 1.0) 


48 ( 1.6) 




286 { 1.4) 

KWV \ I 


272 ( 1.3) 


280 ( 1.0) 


Nation 


35 ( 2.9) 


24 ( 1.3) 


41 ( 3.0) 




282 i 2.5) 


269 ( 13) 


277 ( 2.0) 


Hifpanic 






38 ( 5.0) 


State 


33 ( 4.6) 


29 ( 4.4) 




239 ( 3.S) 




256 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


44 ( 4.1) 


25 ( 3.4) 


32 ( 4.3) 




233 ( 3.9) 


247 ( 3.3) 


248 ( 3.3) 


Amtriom Indian 








State 


20 ( 5.8) 


40 ( 7.8) 


41 ( 8.6) 










Nation 


41 ( 4.2) 


30 (113) 


28 (12.5) 










TYPE OF COIMMUNITY 








Extreme rural 








State 


27 ( 4^) 


28 ( 2.2) 


46 ( 3.3) 




266 ( 3.5)1 


287 ( 1.3) 


271 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


42 (10.-!) 


30 ( 4.4) 


28 ( 7.5) 




248 ( 4.0)' 


256 ( 3.4)1 


267 ( 7.3)1 


Other 








State 


24 ( 1,4) 


26 ( 1.2) 


50 ( 1.5) 




260 ( 17) 


270 ( 1.8) 


279 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


36 ( 2.9) 


26 ( 1.2) 


38 ( 2.9) 




252 ( 3.0) 


261 ( 2.1) 


272 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the esumaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihin i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ' Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicicnt to permit a 
rchable esumaie (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A15 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMst Sfvtral Tinws 
aWMk 


About One* a WMk 


LMsTiwnWMMy 





Pafwnlafa 

Mid 
ProHdenoy 




tomy 


9mm$m 

■Wjl 


TOTAL 












St«te 


ar{ 


1J) 




1.0) 


47 ( 1-5) 








270 ( 




278 ( 1.1) 


Nation 






25 ( 




37 ( 3 J) 








2ei( 


14) 


272 ( U) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS nun-graduat* 












Stdtd 


34 ( 


4.8) 


31 { 


3.8) 


set 4.3) 




{ 


) 


^( 


3.3} 




Nation 




A CI 

4-5) 


30( 


2.7) 


28 ( 4X)} 




^^^^ ( 


3.1) 


243 ( 


2.7) 


^( 24) 


KS graduita 










State 


27 ( 


2^) 


S9( 


i.a) 


45 ( 2 J) 




2S$ ( 


2.8) 


262( 


2.3) 


206 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


40( 


%2) 


2»( 


2.2) 


32 ( SJ) 




247 ( 


2.7) 


256{ 


2.5) 


282 ( 2J) 


Soma colttga 










State 


28 ( 


22) 


23 { 


2.0) 


50 ( 2.5} 




2«9( 


2.4) 


271 ( 


2.7) 


279 { 1.7} 


Nation 


34( 


3.4) 


28( 


2.2) 


40 ( 3.6) 




25S{ 


2.3) 


2e8( 


2J) 


271 { 2.8) 


Collaga grackiata 










State 


Z5( 


2.1) 


2e( 


1.4) 


48 ( 1J)) 




270 ( 


2.0) 


277 ( 


1.8) 


285 { IJJ) 


Nation 


• 38 ( 


2.8) 


22 { 


1.8) 


41 { 2.6) 




264( 


2.6) 


273 ( 


2S) 


265 ( 2.3) 


OENDER 












Mara 












State 


28( 


2.3) 


27 ( 


1.5) 


44 ( 1^) 




262 ( 


1.9) 


272 ( 


1.5) 


280 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


38( 


2.7) 


25 ( 


1.6) 


35 ( 2.7) 




253( 


2.7) 


2«( 


2.3) 


274 ( 2.4) 


Female 






State 


24 ( 


1.6) 


24 ( 


1.3) 


52 ( 1.7) 




264 ( 


1.7) 


266( 


1.7) 


278 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


37 { 


2.5) 


25( 


1.5) 


38 ( 2.6) 




253 { 


2.1) 


259( 


1.8) 


208 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that^ for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size \s insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A18 



Students* Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSy^ 


Own a CAtcutator 


TMChtr Ei^teit Calculator U«a 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 





PerciiHaaa 
and 


and 


Mid 


Pfcanlaga 
and 




Rmlirlanrv 


PfoAdeMy 


PpoAg 


i«Ky 


Praflclancy 


TOTAL 
















State 


«( 




1 ( 


03) 


42( 


1.1) 


56 { 1.1) 




272 ( 


0.7) 


( 


«.j 


288( 


03) 


274 ( 03) 


Nation 


97 ( 


0^) 


3{ 


0.4) 


48( 


23) 


51 ( 23) 




263( 


13) 


234( 


33) 


2SS( 


1.7) 


268 ( 13) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 
















VVhIte 
















State 


99( 


0.3) 


1 ( 


03) 




13) 


58 ( 13) 




274 { 


0.7) 


**• { 


•**) 


270 ( 


1.0) 


277 ( 03) 


Nation 


» ( 


03) 


2( 


03) 


48{ 


2.6) 


54 { 23) 




270 ( 


13) 


( 


•*•) 


2e6( 


1.8) 


273 ( 13) 


Hispanic 
















State 


97 ( 


1.3) 


3{ 


13) 


45( 


3.6) 


55 ( 33} 




249 ( 


2.5) 


( 


-*•) 


245 ( 


3.7) 


252 ( 33) 


Nation 


92( 


1^) 


8( 


1^) 


63( 


43) 


37 ( 43) 




245 ( 


2.7) 


^ ( 


•**) 


243 { 


3.4) 


245 ( 2.9) 


American fnciian 
















State 


95( 


33) 


5( 


3.3) 


42 { 


73) 


58 { 73) 




255( 


4.4) 


( 


•**) 


( 


•") 


^ 


Nation 


84( 


3.1) 


S{ 


3.1) 


71 (16.7) 


29 (16.7) 




•** ( 


•**) 


•** ( 


"*) 


•** ( 






TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
















Extramt rural 
















btate 


96 { 


0.4) 


2 ( 


0.4) 


45 ( 23) 


55 ( 23) 




2e9( 


1.1) 


{ 




267 ( 


1.1) 


270 ( 13) 


Nation 


96( 


1.3) 


4( 


1.3) 


42 { 8.7) 


58 ( 8.7) 




257 ( 


3.9)1 


**• ( 




251 ( 


4.8)! 


261 ( 4.4)1 


Other 
















State 


98{ 


0.4) 


2( 


0.4) 


42 { 1.4) 


58 { 1.4) 




272 ( 


1.0) 


*^ ( 


***) 


268 { 1.2) 


275 ( 13) 


Nation 


97 ( 


0.5) 


3( 


0.5) 


50( 


2.7) 


50 { 2.7) 




263 ( 


1.7) 


233 ( 


5.4) 


258 ( 


2.1) 


268 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the esiimaied siatisiics appear m parentheses, it can be said with about 95 percent 
ccriamiy thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within + 7 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of ihc sample docs not allow accurate 
deiermmaiion of the vanabihiy of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufftcieni to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AI& 
(continued) 



Studenh^ Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



laOO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE i^ESSUENT 


Own a CalcutJitor 


Tea^ier Explains Calculator Um 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 





^ 

PefMfraga 


Pwcantage 


Fwcamsy* 


Percantafia 




ann 


and 


— ■ 
and 


PliQ 




ProAdtiKy 


Preflefaney 


Pfplicisncy 


Proncwicy 


TOTAL 












State 


W { 03) 




0.3) 


42 ( 1.1) 


58 ( 1.1) 




272 ( 0.7) 




**•) 


AAA 1 A it\ 

2o6 ( 0.9) 


274 ( 0.9) 


Nation 


97 { OA) 


3{ 


0.4) 


49 ( 23) 


51 ( 23) 




283 ( 13) 


234 ( 


3.S) 


290 ( 1*7) 


2W ( 1^] 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS noivgr**'^^* 










57 ( 4.0 J 


State 


94 ( 23) 


6 f 


2.3) 


43 { 4.0) 




252 { 2.2) 


w / 

1 


1 


246 ( 4.1 ) 


nco / *1 fit 

25d { 2.0) 


Nation 


S2 ( 1.6) 


8 { 


1 6) 


53 ( 4,o) 


47 I 4.6) 




243 ( 2.0) 


\ 


1 


242 I 2.9) 


243 I 2»5) 


tiS gmduate 












State 


98 { 0.7) 


0 { 


n 7) 


46 { 2.4) 






262 ( 1.4) 


( 




256 { 1.9) 




Nation 


97 { 0.8) 


31 


0.6) 


54 { 3.0) 


40 { oX}] 




255 { 1 .5) 


( 


«.) 


252 ( 1^) 


Z90 ( 2.0) 


Somt cpirajje 










56 ( 2.3) 


State 


9S ( 0.4) 


2{ 


0,4) 


44 ( 2.3) 




275 ( 1.2) 


^ ( 




273 ( 1.4) 


276 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


96 ( 0.9) 


4( 


0.9) 


46 [ 3.2) 


52 ( 3.2) 




26e{ 1.8) 




2S5 ( 2.4) 


266 ( 2^) 


Colltge graduate 








39 ( 1.7) 


61 ( 1.7) 


State 


100 ( 0.1) 


ot 


0.1) 




279 ( 1.0) 


... ( 




276 ( 13) 


281 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


99 ( 0.2) 


1 ( 


0.2) 


46 { 2.6) 


54 ( 2.6) 




275 { 1.6) 


( 




268 ( 2.2) 


280 { 1.9) 


GENDER 












Male 












State 


^ ( 0.4) 




04) 


42 j 1.6) 


58 ( 1.6) 




273 ( 0.9) 


*** I 


*") 


268 { 1.2) 


278 ( 1.0) 


Nation 


97 ( 0.5) 


3( 


0.5) 


51 ( 2.6) 


48 ( 2.6) 




264 ( 1.7) 


«. ( 


258 ( 2.1) 


268 ( 2.1) 


Female 












State 


99 { 0.3) 


1 ( 


03) 


42 ( 1.4) 


56 ( 1.4) 




270 ( 0.6) 


**• ( 




268 ( 1.2) 


272 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


97 ( 0.5) 


3( 


0.5) 


47 ( 2.5) 


53 ( 23) 




262 ( 1.3) 


•** ( 




258 ( 1.7) 


263 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estima.e for the sample. *♦* Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A19 j Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
I for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflOO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Working Probttim tn 


Doing ProUms at Homo 


Taking Quizatos or Ttsts 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 





Paraonlaoo 




Perm 


Mag* 








Percantn^o 




and 


•nd 


and 


and 


Ml 




and 




ProSeioiioy 




Proficiency 


ProBi^Miey 


i^vnciency 


f^oAcieney 


TOTAL 


















State 


43 { 1,1) 


27 ( 1.2) 


i 




16 ( 0.9) 


•f o / 


OS) 


38 ( 1.2) 




2fiS( 1.0) 


279 { 1*3) 


1(4 \ 


1-9; 


273 ( 1.8) 






280 ( 1.1) 


Nution 


46 ( 13) 


23 ( 1J) 


^ \ 




19 ( 0.9) 


97 / 
*' 1 


1.#) 


30 ( 2.0) 




^( 13) 


272 ( 14) 


Ml / 

1 \ 


1 lit 


263 { U) 






274 ( U) 


RACEicTHNiCiTY 


















WhJto 


















State 


43 ( 1^) 


28 ( 1.2) 


26( 


1.2) 


16 ( 0.8} 


18 ( 


1.0) 


40 ( 1 




2«( 1.1) 


281 { 


274 ( 


1.3i 


277 ( 17) 


271 { 


1.6) 


282 { 1.0) 


Nation 


46 ( 1.7) 


24 ( 2^) 


31 ( 


1^) 


18 ( 1.2) 


25( 


1.8) 


32 ( 2.3) 




282 ( 1 J) 


278 { 13) 


270 ( 


1.7) 


269 ( 2.3) 


283( 


2.8) 


279 t 


Hispanic 










State 


46(5.1) 


21 ( 3.6) 


23{ 


4.4) 


18 ( 3.6) 


23( 

{ 


2.9) 


29 ( 4.2) 




246 { 3 J) 


#«« j j 








***) 




Nation 


51 { 2,9) 


16 ( 3.5) 


2«( 


3.2) 


21 ( 2.1) 


26( 


2.7) 


22 ( 3.1) 




2^ ( 2.8) 


252 ( 3.3)1 


236 ( 


4.8) 


244 { 3.1) 


237 ( 


3.2) 


256 ( 4.2) 


American Indian 








State 


44 ( 7.0) 


17 ( 5.2) 


30{ 


6.0) 


17 { 4.5) 


27 ( 


6.3) 


21 { 6.0) 










"*) 






***) 


j *^) 


Nation 


33 ( 9.8) 


23 ( 4.9) 


15 { 


4.9) 


32<10.1) 


20( 


6.2) 


21 ( 7.8) 




j 






•*•) 


««« ^ ***) 


( 




*«« ^ *^) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


















Extroma rural 


















State 


43 { 2.6) 


26 { 3.2) 


26( 


1.8) 


14 ( 0.9) 


19( 


2.2) 


38 ( 25) 




263 { 1.3) 


276 { 2.2) 


268{ 


2.0) 


270 ( 2.6) 


2^{ 


2.0) 


278 ( 1.3) 


Nation 


46 ( 7.4) 


29 ( 65) 


20 { 


2.5) 


23 ( 3.9) 


24 ( 


6.6) 


37 ( 8.3) 




246 { 4^)1 


268 ( 6.1 )> 


( 


•**) 


263 ( 4.4)1 


( 




270 ( 4.0)t 


Other 












State 


44 { 1.5) 


26 { 1.6) 


26 ( 


1.4) 


16 ( 1.2) 


20 ( 


1.1) 


37 ( 1.8) 




267 ( 1.3) 


280 { 2.1) 


272 ( 


1.7) 


274 ( 2.2) 


270 { 


2.0) 


280 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


46 { 1J) 


22 { 2.0) 


^ ( 


1.7) 


18 ( 1.1) 


27 { 


1.8) 


29 ( 2.1) 




254 ( 2.1) 


272 ( 1.8) 


263 { 


2.3) 


263 { 2.8) 


253 ( 


2.7) 


275 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the esUmated suusUcs appear in parentheses. U can be said wnh about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interesi. the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of 
the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTficient to permit a reliable estimate 
(fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 19 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



10M NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Working Probltms in 
Ctass 


Doing Probltms at Homo 


Titfdng Quiszos or lasts 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 





Peccente^e 






P«re«t 






P«no« 


ntag* 




ano 


Mid 


end 


and 




and 




PnMleten^ 






ProRcicncy 


Profldency 




TATAi 
























State 


43 1 




27 { 




26 { 1.0) 


lo t 


uJa} 


19 ( 


U.ii; 


38 ( 


1.2) 






1.0) 


279 { 


1.3) 


272 ( 


273 ( 


1.8) 


269 ( 


13) 


280 ( 


1.1) 


Nation 






23 ( 


1 J) 


«)( 1J) 


19 { 


0.9) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


30 { 


2.0) 






13) 


272 { 


1*4) 




263 ( 


1.8) 


253( 


2.4) 


274 ( 




PARENTS' EDUCATION 
























HS non^aiHiato 
























State 


37 ( 


4.1) 


25'. 


3.7) 


24 ( 4.8) 




3.5) 


18 ( 


2.8) 


9S ( 


4.8) 




247 { 


3.6) 








*** ( 


***) 


f 


***) 


260( 


a.7) 


Nation 


54 ( 


3.3) 


19 ( 


3.8) 


26 ( 3.1) 


22 ( 


2.6) 


32 ( 


3.8) 


24 ( 


3.2) 




240 ( 


2.3) 






244 ( 3.8) 


244 ( 


4.2) 


237 { 


2.3) 


251 ( 


4.6) 


HS graduate 
























State 


4« ( 


2.7) 


25 ( 


2.0) 


27 ( 2.3) 


14 { 


1.4) 


19 ( 


1.7) 


3S( 


2.0) 




257 ( 


2.0) 


2$6( 


2.7) 


264 { 2.9) 


2^ ( 


3.8) 


260( 


3.0) 


268 ( 


2.3) 


Nation 


52( 


2.5) 


20( 


2» 


29 ( 1.9) 


18 ( 


IS) 


26( 


1.8) 


27 ( 


2.2) 




24d{ 


1.4) 


265 ( 


2.7) 


250 { 2.4) 


256 ( 


2.4) 


246 ( 


2.8) 


265 { 


2.0) 


Some collage 
















State 


42 ( 


2.4) 


29( 


1.8) 


22 ( 1.9) 


17 { 


1.6) 


19 ( 


2.1) 


41 ( 


2.4) 




270 { 


1.6) 


281 ( 


1.8) 


273 ( 2.7) 


274 ( 


2.8) 


272 ( 


3.0) 


282 ( 


1.5) 


Nation 


46( 


2.S) 


26( 


2.8) 


28 ( 2.0) 


20( 


1.9) 


26( 


2.4) 


35 ( 


2.5) 




256 ( 


2.1) 


272 ( 


2.5) 


267 ( 3.0) 


268 ( 


3.2) 


255 ( 


3.6) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


Colloge graduate 
























State 


43{ 


1.4) 


29 ( 


1.5) 


28 { 1.4) 


16 ( 


1.1) 


19 ( 


1.2) 


40( 


1.6) 




274 ( 


1.3) 


287 ( 


1.7) 


278 ( 2.0) 


282 ( 


2.3) 


278 ( 


2.4) 


288 ( 


1.5) 


Nation 


45( 


1.9) 


25 ( 


2.4) 


33 ( 2.0) 


16 ( 


L'i) 


26( 


1.6) 


33( 


2.7) 




265 ( 


1.7) 


284 ( 


1.8) 


274 ( 2.2) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


268 ( 


2.6) 


285 ( 


2.0) 


GENDER 
























Mate 
























State 


45( 


1.7) 


28 ( 


1.4) 


25 { 1.3) 


19 { 


1.4) 


17 { 


1.4) 


38 ( 


•5) 




268 { 


1.2) 


282 ( 


1.7) 


273 ( 1.7) 


275 { 


2.2) 


271 ( 


2.0) 


283 ( 


• ♦) 


Nation 


5d( 


1.7) 


20( 


2.0) 


29 ( 1.8) 


19 ( 


1.3) 


27 ( 


1.5) 


26 1 


2.1) 




255 ( 


1.9) 


275 ( 


2.2) 


264 t 2.8) 


263 ( 


2.5) 


256 ( 


3.0) 


277 { 


1.9) 


Female 
























State 


42! 


1.7) 


27 ( 


1.5) 


27 { 13) 


13 ( 


0.8) 


21 ( 


1.4) 


39( 


1.9) 




265( 


1.2) 


277 ( 


1.6) 


270 ( 1.8) 


271 ( 


2.9) 


268 ( 


2.2) 


277 1 


1.3) 


Nation 


46( 


2.0) 


26 ( 


2.1) 


32 { 1.6) 


18 ( 


1-2) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


33 ( 


2.1) 




252 [ 


1.7) 


269 { 


1.8) 


259 { 1.7) 


263 ( 


2.1) 


251 ( 


2,4) 


271 ( 


1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm i 2 standard errors 
of the esUmate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
is not included. *** Sample size is insufficient to j.*rmit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



High "CalcUator-UM" Oroup 



Other "C«lcul«tor*Uc« " Oroup 











and 


wmwm 


TOTAL 












1^) 






278 ( 


0.8) 


299 ( 1^) 


Nation 




1.3) 


98 { 1*3} 




272 { 


1J) 


295 ( 1^} 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








wniii 










it[ 


13) 






278 ( 


0.9) 




NouOn 




1.4) 






2V7 { 


1.7) 




HispAnic 










53( 


3.4) 






250 { 


3.6) 


248 { 4.0) 


Nation 


36 ( 


4.2) 


64 { A2) 




254 { 


4.8) 


238 { 3.0) 


American Indian 








State 


27 ( 


7.1) 


73 { 7.1) 




•** ( 






Nation 


29 (12.0) 


71 (12.0) 




*** ( 




^ 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








ExtrtfM rural 








State 


51 ( 


2.0) 


48 ( 2.0) 




273 ( 


1.6) 


2621 13} 


Nation 


38 ( S.6) 


61 { S») 




269 ( 4.4)1 


248 ( 4.3)1 


Othar 








State 


45 ( 13) 


55 ( 13) 




278 ( 1.3) 


267 { 1.7) 


Nation 


42 ( 


1.4) 


58 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 


1.9) 


255 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the esumaied suiistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ocrtamty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret wUh cautjon the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deiermmatjon of the variability of this estimated mean profjciency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 
(continued) 



Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRiAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



High "Calculator-Us*" Group 



OVtm "CAlcuiator-Uw" Oroup 





P^rcenUge 


ParcMHtg* 

1 in J 






ProfldMcy 


TOTAL 








State 


48( 




52 { 1^) 




27e( 


0.9) 


2oo ( 13) 


Nation 


42 ( 


1.3) 


56 ( 1^) 




272 ( 


1^) 


255 i 1^) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








KS noivgradUate 






59 ( 4.6) 


State 


^1 i 






\ 




250 { 3^) 


Nation 


i 




66 ( 3.3) 






A a\ 

4.4; 


242 ( 2.4) 


HS grftduate 








State 


45( 


2.9) 


55 { 2.9) 




264 ( 


2.3) 


257 { 23) 


Nation 


40( 


2.2) 


60 ( 2^) 






2.0) 


249 { 1.6) 


Some college 








State 


50 ( 


2.4) 


50 { 2.4) 




282 ( 


1.8) 


269 ( 24) 


Nation 


46 { 


2.2) 


52 { 




277 ( 


2.6) 


256 ( 25) 


College greckiate 








State 


4S{ 


1.8) 


51 ( 1.6) 




282 ( 


1.3) 


274 { 1.9) 


Nation 


4e( 


2.0) 


54 I 2.0} 




282 ( 


2.1) 


266 ( 1.9) 


GENDER 








Male 








State 


45{ 


1.7) 


56 ( 1.7) 




277 ( 


1.3) 


266 ( 17) 


Nation 


39( 


2.0) 


61 { 2.0) 




274 ( 


2.0) 


255 ( 2.3) 


Female 








State 


51 ( 


1.8) 


49 ( 1.6) 




274 ( 


1.2) 


26i( 1.5) 


Nation 


45( 


1.8) 


55 ('1.6) 




2^ ( 


1.7) 


254 ( 1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated staiisucs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimaa* for the sample. Sample size is insufHcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A24 



Students' Reports on Tyjies of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


Z«ro to Tm TVptf 


ThTM TypM 


Four Typn 





PofConlMO 


Nre«r 








M 


d 


an 


d 






FIUUU 


itoey 


Pfoflcltiicy 




TOTAL 












State 


ie{ 


0^) 


M 1 

3* \ 




53 { 1.2) 




258( 


1.8) 


870 I 






Nation 


21 ( 


1.0) 






48 ( 13) 




244 ( 


2.0} 


299 ( 


1.7) 


>: 2( 1.5) 


RACE/ETHNK:tr^ 












Whito 














14 ( 


OA) 


31 ( 


1.1) 






263{ 




272 { 


1.2) 




Nation 


18 ( 


1.1) 


29{ 


1.3) 


58 ( 1^1 




251 ( 


22) 


288 ( 


15) 




Hitpanfc 














3«( 


4.3) 


34{ 


4.4) 


cO \ 




242 ( 


3.2) 


( 




1 


Nation 


44( 


3.0) 


30( 


2.4) 


2« ( 2.3) 




237 { 


3.4) 


244 { 


4.3) 


253 ( 2.4) 


Amtfiom Indian 










State 


18 ( 


5.0) 


51 ( 


6.6) 


31 ( 8.1) 






•**) 


( 


•") 


^ 


Nation 


29(11.1) 


40{ 


4.9) 


31 ( 9.2) 












^ 


TYPE OF COMMUNITV 












Extrtmt rural 












State 


17 { 1.4) 


31 { 


1.6) 


52 ( 2.0) 




255 ( 2i) 


268 ( 


1.5) 


274 ( 15) 


Nation 


17 ( 4.9) 


33 ( 


3.2) 


50 ( 5.1) 




( 




253 C 


4.3)1 


263 ( 5.6)1 


Otfm- 












State 


15 ( 


1.1) 


33 ( 


1.2) 


52 ( 15) 




258 ( 


2.8) 


270 ( 


1.7) 


277 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


22 ( 1.5) 


( 


1.3) 


46 { 15) 




244 ( 2.6) 


259 ( 


2.2) 


272 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated slalisUcs appear m parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that» for each population of interest, the vajue for the entire population is withjn ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample sue is insuiTictent to permit a 
reliable esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A24 | Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
(continued) | Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Zaro to Two Types 


Thrc* Typ«s 


Four Typ«s 






Pepoantasa 


Mid 


Ptrawitag* 




Ffvivciaiwjr 




PraQdwicy 


TOTAL 








State 


16 ( 0^) 


32 { QS) 


63 ( 1.2} 




TSi ( 1J) 


270 ( 1.2) 


277 ( 0.6) 


Nation 


21 ( 1.0) 


M ( 1.0) 


46 ( 1.3) 




244 ( 2X>) 


2S6 ( 1.7) 


272 ( 1.5) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








KS nofvgraciuata 








State 


*7 ( 3J) 


32 ( 4 J) 


21 ( 3.5) 




250 { 2.7) 


*** ( ***) 


1 


Nation 


47 { 4.0) 


28 ( 3X)) 


25 ( 2.8) 




240 ( 3.4) 


243 ( 3.3) 


246 ( 3.3) 


HS gnKiuata 




State 


22 { 2.2) 


^ { 2.4) 


46 { 1.8) 




255 ( 3.1) 


262 { 2.0) 


265 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


26 ( 2.2) 


^( U) 


40 ( 1.7) 




246 ( 2.2) 


253 ( 2.7) 


2K) ( 2.1) 


Soma coUaga 






State 


15 ( 1.8) 


33 { 2.2) 


52 { 2.6) 




269 ( 2.6) 


272 ( 1J) 


278 { 1.7) 


Nation 


17 ( 1.5) 


32 ( 1.7) 


51 ( 2.0) 




251 ( 4.0) 


2^2 ( 2.6) 


274 ( 1.9) 


Colfafla graduata 




State 


7 { 1.0) 


30 { 1.6) 


63 ( 1.7) 




269 ( 3.0) 


278 { 2.1) 


281 { 1.0) 


Nation 


10 { 0.8) 


28 ( 1.8) 


62 ( 2.0) 




254 ( 2.6) 


2.5) 


280 ( 1.8) 


OENDER 








Mala 








State 


16 ( 1.3) 


32 ( 1.3) 


51 ( 1.5) 




261 ( 2.4) 


271 ( 1.8) 


278 ( 1.2) 


Nation 


21 { 1.5) 


31 ( 15) 


48 ( 1.4) 




244 { 2.3) 


25S( 2.1) 


273 ( 2.0) 


Famala 




State 


15 ( 1.0) 


31 ( 1.4) 


54 ( 1.7) 




255 ( 2.5) 


268 ( 1.4) 


276 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


22 ( 1.2) 


29 ( 1.4) 


49 ( 1.9) 




244 ( 2.2) 


258 ( 1.9) 


270 ( 1.7) 



The siandwrd errors of the estimated statisucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oerlamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimau for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ont Hour or 
Ufs 


Two Hours 


ThrM Hours 


Four to Five 
Hours 


Six Hours or 
More 






P4fC#nia9* 


P#fc#nts9a 


Poreantagt 


P#rt«nt«fO 






and 


and 


and 


and 


and 




Pre<lci«iey 




Proflclancy 


PfoAoiofKy 




TOTAL 




















State 


4^ t 

"o \ 






4 ^\ 
1.1) 


24 { 


0.8) 


OA i 


l.U) 


7 ( 0.6) 




2/q \ 


1.1) 




4 ^\ 
1.3) 


272 { 


1.2) 






256 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


iz t 


U.o; 






22( 


0.8) 


i 

^0 \ 


I.I J 


16 { 1.0) 








400 \ 


1.0) 


26S( 


1.7) 






245 { 1.7) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 




















wniiv 






















19 ( 


1.1) 


26 ( 




25 ( 


0.9) 


23 ( 


1.1) 


6 ( 0.8) 




281 ( 


1.3) 


278 1 


1.3) 


274 ( 


1.3) 


268 ( 


1.5) 


259 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


131 


1.0) 


23 ( 




24 ( 


1.1) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


12 ( 1-21 




276 ( 


23) 


2751 


2.2) 


272 ( 


1.9) 


267 { 


1.7) 


253 ( 2 8^ 


Hispjinic 














28 ( 


3.5) 


12 ( 2 7) 




14 ( 


2^) 


21 ( 


4.0) 


25( 


3.1) 




{ 




Wit* ^ 




( 




{ 


"*) 


««« 1 


Nation 


14 ( 


2.4) 


20 ( 


2.5) 


19 ( 


2.1) 


31 ( 


3.1) 


17 ( 1.7) 




J 


245 ( 


3J?) 


242 { 


5.6) 


247 { 


3.5) 


236 ( 3.8) 


Amefican Indian 


















State 


20 ( 


6.2) 


23 { 




21 ( 


5.3) 


27 ( 


6.3) 


10 ( 4.9) 


Natfon 


^ ( 
13 ( 


•**) 

5.0) 


( 

17 ( 


8.4) 


21 (10.5) 


( 

28 { 


5.7) 


22 ( 8.4) 




( 


...J 




...j 








J 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 




















Extrtme ruraJ 




















State 


18 ( 


1.1) 


24 ( 


1.7) 


25 ( 




25 ( 


2.2) 


8 i 0.7) 




277 ( 


1.5) 


272 ( 


1.8) 


268 ( 


1.8) 


267 ( 


2.1) 


251 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


14 { 


3.3! 


19 ( 


2.6) 


23 ( 


2.0) 


26 ( 


2.7) 


19 ( 3.8) 




... ( 


...J 


( 


"*) 


«. J 




256 ( 


3.6)1 


^ 


Other 




















State 


19 ( 


1.1) 


27 ( 


1.3) 


24 ( 


1.1) 


23 ( 


1.1) 


7 ( 0.7) 




278 ( 


1.5) 


277 ( 


1.7) 


273 ( 


1.5) 


285( 


2.0) 


256 ( 3.9) 


Nat)on 


12 ( 


1.0) 


21 ( 


1.0) 


23 { 


1.2) 


27 ( 


1.2) 


17 { 1.4) 




268 ( 


2.6) 


269( 


2.3) 


265 ( 


2.1) 


259 ( 


2.2) 


246 ( 2.5) 



I'he standard errors of the esumated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cenamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihiy of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si^e is msufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A25 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Anuiunt of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Om Hour or 
Lms 


Two Hours 


Tliraa Hours 


Four to FIva 
Hour* 


Six Hours or 
Mora 




TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


Papoantafa Paraan&afa Paraantesa Paraantafa ParaanlMa 
and and and and and 

PraOeiancy Prafletoney PfeBclancy Pf«<kJani!;y Pi'aHciaiwy' 

19 i tiS) 28 ( 1.1) 84 ( 04) 24 ( 1.0) 7 ( OtO) 
278( 1.1) 270(15) 272( 15) 206(1^1 256 2.7) 

12 (0.8) 21 ( 0.9) 22 ( OA) 28 ( 1.1) 16 ( IX)) 
266 ( 25) 268 ( 1.8) 265 { 1.7) 260 ( 1.7) 245 ( 1.7) 



PARENTS' EDUCATION 



HS non-gradlial* 

State 

Nation 

HS griAsjifa 

State 

Nation 

Some coliege 

State 

Nation 

CoHege graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWPER 

MAJe 

State 

Nation 

Ftmate 

State 

Nation 



13 ( 2.6) 
12 ( 22) 


17 { 3.0) 

j ***) 

20 { 3.1) 


25 ( 35) 

( 

21 ( 25) 
{ «•) 


33 ( 3.6) 

28 ( 2.9) 
244 { 35) 


11 { 25) 
20 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 1.7) 
262 ( 35) 
8 ( 1.0) 
249 ( 4.7) ' 


22 ( 1.8) 
264 ( 2.8) 

17 ( 1.4) 
257 ( 2.8) 


24 ( 2.1) 
264 ( 2.6) 

23 ( 2.0) 
259 ( 35) 


29 ( 23) 
260 ( 2.4) 

32 ( 25) 
253 ( 25) 


9( 15) 
^ ( •*.) 

19 ( 1.6) 
246 ( 3X)) 


17 { 25) 
279 ( 35) 
10 ( 1.4) 


28 ( 2.6) 
279 { 2.4) 

25 ( 2.4) 
275 ( 2.7} 


23 { 2.1) 
274 { 2.7) 

23 ( 2.6) 
269 ( 35) 


27 ( 25) 
271 ( 2.4) 

28 { 25) 
287 { 25) 


7 { 1.4) 

14 { 15) 
242 ( 3.4) 


22 ( 1.4) 
285 ( 1.8) 

17 ( 1.5) 
282 ( 2.6) 


29 ( 1.5) 
282 ( 1.7) 

22 { 1.8) 
280 { 2.5) 


25 ( 1.41 
279 ( 1.6) 

23 ( 1.1) 
277 ( 25) 


19 ( 15) 
274 { 2.4) 

25 ( 1.5) 
270 ( 2.4) 


5 { 0.6) 
260 { 45) 
12 ( 1.1) 
255 ( 3.2) 


17 { 1.1) 
279 ( 2.1) 

11 ( 0.9) 
268 ( 35) 


26 ( 1.4) 
277 ( 1.7) 

22 ( 15) 
267 ( 2.6) 


25 ( 1.3) 
274 ( 1,8) 

22 ( 1.0) 
267 ( 25) 


24 ( 15) 
269 ( 2.1) 

28 ( 15) 
262 ( 2.1) 


9 ( 0.9) 
256 ( 35) 
17 ( 15) 
248 ( 25) 


21 ( 1.5) 
277 ( 1.8) 

14 ( 1.1) 
269 ( 2.8) 


26 ( 1.8) 
275 { 1.6) 

20 ( 15) 
269 ( 25) 


24 ( 1.4) 
270 ( 1.6) 

23 ( 1.4) 
264 ( 1.8) 


24 ( 1.4) 
263 ( 1.8) 

28 ( 1.6) 
258 ( 1.9) 


6 ( 0.7) 
256 ( 4.6) 
15 ( 15) 
241 { 25) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiislics appear in parentheses. It can be satd wiih about 95 percent 
certainty that» for each population of micresi, the value for the entire population ts within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, Sample size is msufilctent to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


NOM 


Omot Two Days 


Tlirtt Osyi or Mort 





an 


ilapa 
d 


PWOVMllSV 
MKl 






ProffdMcy 




Profldancy 


TOTAL 












State 


43( 


1^) 


36 ( 


1.0) 


21 ( 1.0) 




273 { 


1.1) 


273 ( 


1.1) 


2S7( 1.3) 


Natton 




1.1) 


3Z I 


A 0\ 

VM] 


23 { 1.1) 




2^ { 


1^) 




1.9; 


250 ( 1.9) 


RACC/rrHMICITY 


























43 ( 


1.0) 




1.1) 


21 ( 1.1) 




275 ( 


1.1) 


275 ( 


1.1) 


269 { 1 4) 




43{ 


1.2) 


34( 


1.2) 


23 { 1.2) 




273 ( 


1.8) 


272 ( 


1.7) 


258 ( 2.1) 


Hit|MUllC 










23 ( 3.4) 




39( 


3.7) 


38( 


4.0) 




250{ 


4.3) 


250 ( 


3.7) 




Nation 


41 ( 


3.3) 


32( 


2.2) 


27 ( ?.e) 




245 ( 


4.6) 


250 { 


3.3) 


235 ( 3.1) 


Amtfican indljui 












State 


35( 


6.5) 


39{ 


8.4) 


26 ( 93.) 




^ ( 




-** ( 




J 


Nation 


23 ( 


6.8) 


39 { 


5.1) 


38 ( 5.2) 




"* ( 




{ 




1 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Extromo rural 












State 


45( 


1.6) 


38 ( 


1.8) 


17 ( 1.4) 




269 ( 


1.5) 


272 ( 


1.5) 


261 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


43( 


4.4) 


32 ( 


4.2) 


25 ( 3.9) 




257 ( 


4.1)1 


264 ( 


5.8 )i 


( 


Otfm- 












State 




1.3) 


36 ( 


1.1) 


23 ( 1.1) 




^74 ( 


1.5) 


273 ( 


1.6) 


268 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


45( 


1.3) 


32( 


1.1) 


23( 1.1) 




265 { 


2.2) 


266 ( 


1.8) 


251 ( 2,4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populauon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABIi^ A26 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nom 


Om or Two Days 


THtm Days or Mora 





PerMage 
and 


Pemnlage 
Mid 


1 

Mid 




Prafldecicy 


huflcJency 


PraOetoncy 


TOTAL 








state 


43 ( 1.0) 


36 ( 1.0] 


21 ( 1.0) 




273 ( 1.1) 


273 ( 1.1) 


267 ( 1.3) 


Ndtton 


4S( 1.1) 


32 ( 0.9) 


23 { 1.1) 




2«5( 1.8) 


266 { 1.5) 


250 ( 1.9) 


fMlf Cfi i 3> EUUwM 1 








HS nofv>cndUato 








state 


37 { 4 J) 


29 ( 3.8) 


34 ( 4.8) 




356 { 4.1) 






Nation 


38 ( 3.2) 


26 ( 3.1} 


38 ( 33) 




245 { XO) 


249 ( 3.3) 


237 { 3.1) 


HS graduate 




State 


37 ( 2.5) 


38 ( 2.6) 


25 ( 23) 




2^( 2.3) 


282 ( 2.0) 


257 { 2.6) 


Nation 


43 ( 2.1) 


31 { 1.9) 


27 { 1.9) 




255 ( 2.0) 


257 { 2.6) 


249 ( 2.4) 


Some coOege 


State 


42 { 2S) 


38 ( 2.3) 


21 ( 1.9) 




276 ( 1.S) 


274 ( 1.7) 


272 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


40 ( 1.8) 


37 ( 1.8) 


23 { 1.6) 




270 ( 3.0) 


271 { iS) 


253 ( 3.1) 


Codege graduate 




State 


45 ( 1.7) 


37 ( 1.6) 


18 ( 1.5) 




279 ( 1.8) 


281 ( 1.8) 


278 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


51 ( 1.8) 


33 ( 1J2) 


16 1 13) 




275 ( 2.1) 


277 ( 1.7) 


285 ( 3.1) 


GENDER 








Male 








State 


48 ( 13) 


33 ( 1.4) 


21 { 1.3) 




273 { 1.4) 


274 ( 1.6) 


2^ { 1.8) 


Nation 


47 ( 1.6) 


31 ( 1^) 


22 ( 1.4) 




7m { 2.0) 


267 ( 2.1) 


2S0 ( 2.6) 


Female 




State 


39 ( 1.6) 


38 ( 1.5) 


22 { 1.3) 




273 ( 1.4) 


272 { 1.4) 


264 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


43 ( IX) 


32 ( 1.1) 


25 ( 13) 




284 ( 2J5) 


266 { 1.7) 


250 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 pcrocni 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard ttroxs 
of the estimate for the sample. ♦»» Sample size is insuflicient to permit a reliable estimate (few«r than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A27 | Students^ Perceptions of Mathematics 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly AgrM 


AgrM 


UndtcMMl, MMOTM, 
Strongly OisagrM 








Pwcantaga 






and 

PrplfPieMy 


and 
PfollclMicy 


PraAGieiKy 


TOTAL 








State 


n( OS) 


40 ( 1.0) 


22 ( 1.1) 


281 ( 1.1) 


271 ( 0.8) 


260 { 1.6) 






40 { 1 0) 


24 { 1^ 




271 { U) 


2«2 ( 1.7) 


251 ( 1.8) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








White 

State 


^ { 1.0) 


49 ( 1.1) 






283 ( 1.1) 


274 ( 0.0) 


263 { 1.4) 


Nation 


26 { 1-6) 


48 ( 1.3) 


26 { 1*5) 




279 ( 2.0) 


272 { 1.8) 


257 ( 2.0) 


Hltpanie 






28 ( 3.5) 


State 


24 ( 3.4) 


48 { 3.9) 






247 ( 3.6) 


I I 


Nation 


24 ( 7JB) 


48 ( 2.6) 


28 ( 2.1) 




257 ( 5^) 


244 ( 22) 


236 ( 3.8) 


AiMHcan Indian 






33 ( 7.1) 


State 


15 ( AJi) 


52 ( 7.6) 






^ *1^j 


^ 


Nation 


23 ( 7.4) 


48 (14.9) 


29 ( 9 J) 










TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








EntrMm rural 






19 ( 1.2) 


State 


30 ( 1.3) 


51 ( 1.5) 




277 { 1.4) 


268 { 1.4) 


256 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


34 ( 2.81 


49 ( 2.2) 


17 ( 1.4) 


270 ( 3.9)1 


252 ( 4.1)1 




Ottw 






23 ( 1.5) 


State 


2e( 1.2) 


49 ( 1.4) 


282 ( 1.5) 


272 ( 1.1) 


260 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


27 { 1.4) 


48 ( 1.2) 


25 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 2.4) 


263 ( 2.2) 


250 ( 1.9) 



The sundard errort of the estimated sutjstjcs appear in parentheses, h can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable esUmate (fewer than 62 students), 
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TABLE A27 I Studeuts' Perceptions of Mathematics 

(continued) i 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 N*EP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strong^ AgrM 


AgrM 


Undtcltftd, OftagrM, 
StrangTy IMttgrM 





Percentage 


Percentage 


and 




Proficiency 




ProCclencjf 


tN^oticJency 


TOTAU 


« 










State 


2S( 




48( 


1.0) 


22 ( 1.1) 




261 { 


1.1) 


271 ( 


as) 


aoo( 13} 


Nation 


27 i 






1 A/) 


24 { 1^) 




271 ( 




2e2{ 


1.7) 


251 ( 1,«) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS non-graduat* 












Stats 


25( 


3.8} 


50( 


5.1) 


25 ( 4^) 




{ 




252 ( 


2.8) 




Nation 


20{ 


2.6} 


50( 


3.3) 


30 ( 3^) 








243 ( 


2.6) 


236 ( 4 J) 


HS graduate 












State 


23 ( 


2.1) 


4S( 


2.2) 


29 ( 2.1) 




268{ 


2.3) 


263{ 


2.0) 


2SS ( 2.5) 


Nation 


27 ( 


2.1) 


47 ( 


2.3) 


26 ( 2.0) 




262( 


2.7) 


255( 


2.3) 


245 { 2.4) 


Soma colltga 












State 


29{ 


1.9) 


*9( 


2.0) 


22 ( 2.0) 




283 ( 


1.8) 


274 { 


1.6) 


268 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


28 ( 


2.5) 


47 ( 


2.4) 


25 ( 1.8) 




274 ( 


3.1) 


267 ( 


1.9) 


258 ( 3J2) 


Collage graduate 












State 


33( 


1.4) 


49( 


1.7) 


18 { 1.7) 




288 ( 


1.5) 


279 ( 


1,1) 


266 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


30( 


2.3) 


51 ( 


1.6) 


19 ( 1.8) 




280 { 


2.4) 


274 ( 


2.2) 


266 ( 2.5) 


OENDER 












Male 












State 


30( 


1.1) 


49( 


1.4) 


21 { 1.5) 




281 ( 


1.3) 


273 ( 


1.2) 


260 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


28 ( 


1.5) 


48( 


1.2) 


24 ( 1.4) 




273 ( 


2.3) 


263 ( 


2.0) 


251 ( 2.4) 


Female 












State 


28 ( 


1.5) 


4«( 


1.6) 


23 ( 1.4) 




281 ( 


1.6) 


270 ( 


1.1) 


259 { 1.9) 


Nation 


26 ( 


1.7) 


50( 


1.7) 


25 ( 1.9) 




^( 


2.1) 


262 { 


1.8) 


252 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, it can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the "alue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insulTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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